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RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS. 


FOR GENTLEMEN ONLY 
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BELT-CORSET. 


The ony Belt-Corset used by the 
edical Profession. 


Besides showing off the figure, and enabling 
the Tailor to ensure an effective fit and dis- 
tinguished appearance for the wearer, this 
combined Belt-Corset is a necessity to most 
men for the promotion of Health and Com- 
* fort, together with an upright soldierly 
bearing. To the man of Fushion it imparts 
apd sustains an elegance in figure and 
carriage without effort. 

It expands the Chest. 
It supports the Spine and holds the 


figure erect. 

It protects the Lungs and Kidoeys 
trom Cold. 

It supports the Stomach and prevents 
andcures Stoutncss, supp: rting the 
weight of the abdomen from the 
back and shoulders. 
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i Beene sie The Genuine bears the Trade-Mark, ‘‘ Nottingham Castle,” on every Packet and Tin. 
PRICES: PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES in packets containing 12 and boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
Zs. Coutille; 25s. Pine Wool. The following extract from the REVIEIV OP REVIEWS. Nov 1+90. 1s of Interest to every Smoker : 
In ordering send measurement right round | THY. PIPE IN THE WoRaAHol aK - the picture drawn by our liciper of the poor oid man in the workhouse, puffing away atan eropty pipe. 
Chest and Waist; also from bottom of back has touched the hearts of sume of our correspondents One who dates from the fligh Alps. and sipns himee'f © Ofd Screw," says: "I have 


fr suggestion in the Ortober number of the Reriew of Reewws for a scheme to supply smokers to union workhouses with tobacco, 


struck wih y 
> ordinary standards, | am the most ecitish of mortals. as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity. 


Yam afraid 


over shoulder then under shoulder to buckle 
+ near bladebone (see buckleon back of figure). peals at once to the aympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker Were I ta London. I would at once start a 
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Manufacturer :— 9 9 T g T je | the BEST SMOKING IOKACCO, viz, MLAYER'S NAVY CUT! (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, achoque for the amount ” 
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This marvellons Master acts like magic In relieving all | 


ain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate me another box of your 
Borne and Bunions. It ts especially useful for reduciog Corn Plaster, as I must say that I have been wonderfully 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which 20 spoil the | benefitted by it, Ihad suffered for years with painful | 
symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have Bunions on the great toe joints, but for ax months before 
of whom had suffered for fifty years I wrote to you it was one long agony. After a month's . = 
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been cured, some 


t being able to get relief from any other remedy. application of your plaster I am now quite free from pain, 
yes ofa small box Yi earnestly solicited, as immedia can walkcomforta y, end wear my usual boots andahoes ’ . 
relief is sure. can also speak very highly of your Avodyn te) 
Loti for all the inflammation of Corns and 
BOXES, 18 144, BY ALL CHEMISTS Bunions. Yours traly, N3E. ‘A. Raxsom. eTuse a upstitutes. 
FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, “To Messrs. Beetham & Son.” 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 
Advertisements should be sent to “Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 17, Fleet Sireut, Lonuen, £6. ugneral Oftices: Tempic Chambers, London, E.¢, 
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. 183, Graham soad,| Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are often invoked to give relief in Cougiis, 
FOREIGN MONOPOLY OF ral bottlen’se Gi, ant @ | Colds, and Pulmonary Diseases. Instead of such fallacious remedies, 
PRICED LEADING LINES BROKEN. which yield momentary relief at the expense of enfeebline the digestive 
aaa organs, modern science points to CROSSY’S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXix 
That we can beat all foreign manu- RED NOSES as the true remedy. This medicine not only allays local irritation, tut 
facturing firms in all classes of lamps * |improves digestion and strengthens the constitution. Hence .t is used 
is a fact, and it cannot be too widely ¢} Al thoewho wih} with the most signal success in Pulmonary Consumption, Asthma, 
known among all wholesale buyers. distressing and dis-| Bronchitis, Quinsies, Influenza, Coughs, Colds, and all Affections. of the 
If you are a large buyer and do not 3}ifns' sod te br| THROAT and CHEST. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 
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Styles, Knee Kngs, Blankets, etc., manafactured by 


CURRIE, M‘DOUCALL & SCOTT, 


LANGHAUGH MILLS, GALASHIELS, N.B., 
TWO en eo ay PROFITS AT _ LEAST. 


AND THERERY SAVE 


ABOUT” Water 70.94. Not # small clock, bors 
toy, but a marvellous and genuine wach; guaranteed, 
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ALLCOCK’S==5PLASTERS. 


A MARVELLOUS REMEDY FOR 
LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, COLDS, 
COUGHS, AND PAINS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


They are easily applied, and are most soothing and warming. 
’ Mr. GEO. AUGUSTUS SALA says:—"A couple of Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
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ME-POTTED IeiEATS. 


C anit Aa LGA\ Manufactory :-—SOUTHPORT. 
evon { Se =a Ce Delicate in Flavour. Uniform in Quality. 
a, AbD | eee Fea) A Oh Fer Breakfast. Luneheon, Tea. 
20S : N05 For tavalids Soccially Adapted. 


The most delicious | i 
“4 For Pic-Ni23, Railway 1 ravellers, & Vourists. 


sweetmeat. 


clapped on, one on the chest and another between the shoulder blades, soon set me right Made from Fresh Deven 7 Prepared teen ae finest’. Meats procnrable, and sold in 
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Recommended by physicians the wide world over. 
INSIST ON HAVING ALLCOCK'’S. TAKE NO OTHER. Manufactory, 108, “Praed St., London, W. 


PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT. 
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HER FRIEND. 
‘Twas in the London fast express the little maiden 


sat ; 

She occupied the seat alone, beside her lay her hat. 

She clutched her dolly to her breast, in childish 
mother play. 

Asif she feared some dreadful giant would snatch it 
right away. 


ey ta alone, my little girl!” I asked ‘as I stooped 

own. 

“My mamma told me Dod was’ here,” she said with 
half a frown. 

“She tissed me an’ my dolly, an’I fink I don’t know 


“But, dear,” [ answered, smiling, “tell me where you're 
going to.” 


She ok ais in her seat, and then she tossed her tangled 
Bir, 
“Tm doin’ on to London, an my pop’ll meet me there.” 
“But, dear,” [ questioned, aenth , “if the puff-puff 
train should stop, 
And you should walk, and walk, and walk, and then 
not find your pop, 


“What would youdo?” The little maiden shook her 
head and frowned 

“My mamma says when pop is gone, that Dod is 
somewhere round.” 


The as rolled into London town. I waited there 
awhile 

And watched my little blue-eyes, with her half- 
expeotant smile. 

“T’se waitin’ for my pop,” she said, “with dolly fast 
asleep.” 

a & mancamo rushing in. I knew him by his 
eap. 


He snatched his little daughter up, with frantic, 
feverish glee ; 

And then. with father’s instinct, quick his eye was 
turned on me. 

“ Well, Bess,” he asked, ‘who is your friend!” With 
quaint, expressive nod, 

The ted replied : “I tink Iknow. I fink it must be 

od. 


a fo 
DON’T BE AFRAID OF DRAUGHTS, 


Fou. dust in rooms cannot be got rid of by any 


amount of swec-ping and carpet-beating. The only 
thing that will coinove and replace it isa current of 
comparatively pure vir from the outside. Except in 
very cold weather, (ere should always be two open 


windows in each room ou opposite sides. 

“If we should foilow that advive,” the horrified 
reader would exclaim, “we should all catch a fatal 
cold. Don’t I remember a dozen colds I got by being 
exposed to a sudden draught? Only a few nights ago, 
when [ occupied a seat near the door of a theatre, the 
door was left open during the intermission, and the 
draught, though pleasant enough, gave me a bad cold. 
No, thank you ; no draughts for me !” 

‘This logic seems good, yet it is utter sophistry. As 
a metaphysician would say, the draught was only the 
occasion, not the cause, of the cold. The real cause 
was the foul, hot air in the theatre, which demoralised 
your skin and relaxed its blood vessels, so that they 
were unable to react suddenly and endure the health- 
a cool air from the street. 

n other words, it was not the draught that gave 
you cold, but the sudden transition from hot to cold 
air. Such a transition always is injurious to the skin, 
whether it be from bot to cold, or from cold to hot 
air. But if you are not overheated, a current of cold 
air is never injurious, As one of the greatest autho- 
rities on hygiene, Professor Reclam remarks : 

“ Draughts are not injurious unless we are in a glow. 
To healthy persons they cannot possibly do so much 
harm as the stagnant air ina close room. The fear of 
draughts is entirely groundless, though it affects most 
peo A in a manner which is simply ludicrous,” 

hy do ple on river excursions, or on ocean 
steamera, where they are exposed to terrible draughts, 
never “catch oold"? Simp because their skins are 
‘aot previously boiled in hot-houses, 


MANY A SLIP. 


Surety the experiences of a you 


dented. She was exceptionally pretty, and 


by the score, her offers of marriage apes 4 to over 
one hundred when still only nineteeu years o be ye A 
er intended died 


year later she was betrothed, but h 
suddenly from the effects of an accident. 

A second, third, and fourth engagement was broken 
off by the departure of the young men to join the 
arty for long periods of service. The fifth and sixth 
Jjiancés were drowned. The next two swains, repent- 
ing at leisure of their precipitancy, raised objections 
to the lady’s prospective dowry, and were summarily 
dismissed. 

Nuinber nine got drunk on the betrothal day, and 
tried to beat the fair lady. His successor appeared 
a regular Prince Charming, but on the eve of the 


marriage news of a wife and seven children living in 


Bessarabia put the scoundrel to Aight. An eleventh 
suitor proceeded carefully with his courtship till the 
wedding day was fixed, and then suddenly decamped. 


This proved too much for the poor girl, who forthwith 


poisoned herself. 
a Se 
A WISE PROVISION OF NATURE. 


Dip you ever notice when a man smites his thuinb 
with a hammer, while putting down a carpet under 
criticism, how quickly he 

thrusts the bruised and throbbing member into his 


wifely supervision an 


mouth % 


People think it is because the application is soothing 


But no; it is an involuntary movement, the same as 
winking. The man cannot help it. 

Nature knows what the man would be apt to say 
under the circumstances, and so she has provided him 
with a stopper, and has ordained that whenever he 
hits his thumb hard enough to hurt—and it doesn t 
take very much to nearly kill a man when he is doing 
something he doesn’t want to—by a sort of interlock- 
ing system the thumb flies into his mouth and stops 
lim up so that he can’t say anything. 

Some men whom you and [ know should be provided 
with an extra ein which they might carry about in 
their hand all the time it wasn’t in active use. It 
would be a great thing, would’nt it? 


————_- t—___ 


WHEN ARE WOMEN MOST 
ATTRACTIVE? 


TERR is & great and undeniable charm in the fresh 
leauty of eighteen, to which inexperience and sail | 
romance lend, rhaps, additional fascination. 
pretty girl of that age, who has been untouched by 
care, and who knows the world through imagination 
only, is a very delightful object; and many men 
may wish they might take captive her tirst atfections. 

Between eighteen and twenty-two, the changes of 
a girl, so far as the charms of her person go, are 
not likely to be great; but in that time, by longer 
intercourse with society and by natural development, 
she may grow more companionable for men of maturity. 

Those are important years in a young woman’s life, 
the years during which, in our climate, the majority 
of the sex are married. And yet from twenty-two to 
twenty-tive or twenty-six a maiden may, and generally 
does, advance in attractiveness, and add to the store 
of her charins. She is still young, but she has out- 
lived many youthful fancies, and feels some of the 
dignity of womanhood. 

o better ages than those in a maiden’s life, and 
never is she lovelier. But why stop at twenty-six? 
What fairer women are to be found than many of 
those between twenty-six and thirty, and even thirty- 
tivet Girls of eighteen may look upon them as un- 
sought old maids, and yet they are in their womanly 
prime, and may capture hearts which have been 
steeled against girlish fascinations. 

Oftentimes they make the best of wives, and men 
find a solace and companionship in their society which 
immaturity cannot give. They have the advantage of 
experience, and they have learned the lessons taught 
by longer contact with the world, while atill they may 
not be adverse to falling ia love, 


, irl in the 
Bulkowina province as a fiancée are whol 7 anprece 
lovers 


UNCOMFORTABLE WEDDING 
RINGS. 


Tas Bayanzi, who live along the Upper Congo, 
have a strange custom which makes life’ 2 burden to 
the married women. Brass rods are we'ded into great 
rings around the necks of the wives. Many of these 
rings worn by the women, whose husbands are well- 

0, weigh as much as thirty pounds, and this 
burden must be carried by the wretched creatures as 
long as the live. 

Frequently one sees a poor woman whose neck is 
galled by the heavy weight, and in places the skin is 
rubbed off by the ring. This is a sure sign that the 
ring has been recently welded around the neck. After 
a short time the skin becomes calloused, and then the 
strange ornament produces no abrasion. ‘lhe weight 
is a perpetual tax upon the energies. In every crow 
of women may be seen a number who are supporting 
the ring with their hands, and thus for o time are 
relieving their weary shoulders of the burden. 

A ring is never put round a woman’s neck until she 
is believed to have attained her full physical develop- 
ment. Once on, it is no easy matter to get it off 
The natives have no files, and, although they can 
hammer a lot of brass rods into one, it is very ditiicult 
for them to cut the thick mass of metal. Women who 
increase largely in flesh, after the rings have been 
fastened on their necks, are in danger of riplees de 
to death, and instances of this sort have occurred. 

The women, however, regard the curious ornament 
with pride, imagine it enhances their importance and 
beauty, and wear their burdens with light hearts, 
Brass is the money of the country, and in putting it 
round their wives’ necks, the men are certain that it 
will not be stolen or foolishly expended. 

——————— 

“Ou, mamma,” said the three-year-old Louis, who 
had just cut his finger, “the bleed is all coming out of 
me, and I don’t want to be a funeral.” Noe 

——_—_+f.-__—_ 

Tue Exeaant (at the post-office): “Dol stick the 
stamps on myself?” 

Phaeté: “Oh, no; on the parcel, please.” 

—_——-f-—_____ 

Tue teacher had been giving a class of youngsters 
some ideas of adages, and how to make them ; and to 
test her training she put a few questions: 

“ Birds of a feather—do what 7” 


“ Lay eggs,” piped a small boy, before anybody else - 


had a chance to speak. 
— jo - 
Otp Lapy (to chemist): “I want a box of canine 
ills.” 
: Chemist : “ What’s the matter with the ai 1 
Old Lady (indignantly): “I want you to know, sir, 
that my husband isa gentleman!” 
Chemist puts up some quinine pills in profound 
silence. : 
——— 
Impgountous BuT Entuustastic CoLiector: “ Led 
me see, what is the price of that picture?” 
Art Dealer: “ Eighteen hundred pounds, madam.” 
“ Kighteen hundred pounds! Why, this is the third 


time I have asked the price of that painting within 


three days, and it is a hundred pounds more each time 
Task!” 
“Yes, but madam niust remember it is an antique, 


and that it grows older every day.” 


—_—_<g=—__—_ 


A LITTLE four-year-old was taken on a visit to grand- 
mumma in the country. There, for the first time, he 
had a near view of a cow. He would stand and loo 
on while the man milked, and ask all manner 
questions. In this way he learned that the long, 
crooked branches on the cow’s head were called horns. 
Now, the little fellow knew of only one kind of horn, 
and a few days after obtaining this information, 
hearing a strange kind of beilowing noise in 
yard, ran out to ascertain its cause, In a few 
minutes he returned with wonder and delight depicted 
on his countenance, exclerenty : 

“Mamma! mamma! Oh, do come out here. The 
oow’s blowing her horus !* 


—— Re arp =e Rye i he ge 
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TI-RHADA. 


T1-Ryapa was only a little Nepaulese tea-gatherer, 
mall and strong and brown, with two great braids of 
jet black hair coiled about her head. 

Despite her dark skin she was very pretty, as 
Nepaulose girls go, not the least of her marks of beauty 
being her large brilliant eyes. Bat she did not know 
that she possessed churiuis uncommon to her race, for 
her mother and sisters were always too weary of tea- 
gathering to think of beauty, and Nepaulese men are 
Hot given to complimeniing women. 

In the tea-tields of Darjecling, in the very heart of 
the Himalayas, she was toiling among the fragrant 

lants where for centuries her ancestors had toiled 

tore her. 

She has been there throughout every day of the tea 
veason, every one of the filteen years of her eventless 
tife, and the thought had never entered her head that 
the would ever be anywhere else, nor that there was 
“anywhicre else,” for that matter. 

But this day in particular a party of tourists were 
wandering about Darjeeling, gat they at length came 
into the plantation, where one of them, a young 
Englishman named Mainwaring, spied her out. 

* Good-looking young nigger, that,” he said, jerking 
his thuinb in the dhesotron of ‘T-Riiada, 

“Perhaps,” remarked his coinpanion ; “but beauty 
in women is always a relative quality. They are or 
are not good looking, according to your taste and 
condition of susceptilility. ‘The divine Blanche, now, 
might nut agree with you.” 

“The divine Blanche, fortunately, is three thousand 
miles away, so I don't see what she has to do with it.” 

“Try not to be impatient, Mainwaring, but the eyes 
of five-and-iorty do not see all things as do the orbs of 
five-and-twenty, and——” 

. iy what ?” 

“ Noting, perhaps, and perhaps a great deal. But 
the others are hurrying on toward supper, and we must 
not detain them. Core on.” 

The sightseers passed out of the plantation without 
baing seen by Ti-Khada, 

Mainwaring c.me back to the tea fields for another 
look at tho “ young nigger,” the following imorning ; 
and he came alone. ‘li-Khada was a bit startled at 
tinding him suddenly close beside her, with that in 
his gaze which she had never scen in wan’s eyes 
before. 

Not wishing to alarm her, Mainwaring turned away. 

His friend, Colonel Fritch, was on the hotel portico 
when he came in. 

“ Been hunting up more niggers?” he enquired. 

Mainwaring bowed stiffly, and ontered the hotel 
without answering. He was not only annoyed, but 
indignant. [Fritch wasanass, He was dignifying the 
merest nothing in the world. Whom could it barm if 
he had gone back for a second glance at the little 
Nepaulese ¢ What was she or any other Hindoo woman 
to him? They were interesting to look at, and he 
should continue looking at them ull he pleased, and if 
Fritch had anything more to say about it, he would 
ent the ritch party, stay at Darjeeling as long as he 
pleased, and go away when he got ready. The next 
morning he mide a third trip to the fields, 

This tims, atter persistent exertions, he managed to 
engage ‘Ti-Riads in conversation. That is, he pre- 
vailed upon her to listen to bis questions and remarks, 
and to make little monosyllabic answers. This was 
not very edifying, and had the girl been less pretty, 
Mainwaring wonld have voted it all a bore; but it 
was very pleasant to see her red lips shape themselves 
into varying word frames, and there was a suggestion 
of music about the words themselves. 

Mainwaring pilgrimages to the plantation were 
aumerous, but not another word did Fritch say about 

fi-Rhada. 

“T thought you people were only going to stay here 
a week,” said Mainwaring to Friech one afternoon, 
when ‘li-Rhada had been particularly interesting, and 
her white admirer in consequence was particularly 
aiiable. 

“We find Darjecling very pleasant and refreshing,” 
wag Fritch’s reply, ‘and so none of us are in a hurry 
to get away ; but if your young blood is gathering 
impatience for an iumediate hegira, I’M call the clan 
together, and we will hie us hence.” 

“Oh, I’m in no harry about going—or, that is, it 
doesu’t concern wie in the least aietine we go or stay. 
But it occurred to me that your original plan was being 
varied.” 

The next day Mainwaring suspected that Ti-Rhada 
was glad to see him, and by the third day hereafter be 
was sure of it. Le was pleased mightily. Surely he 
must have some strength of character when both 
peerber and civilised women were attracted by 

im 

In a little time a ohange came over Ti-Rhada. She 
not only listened and assented whon Mainwaring 
talked, but talked herself, and for an uneducated little 
heathen she talked well. 

Mainwaring was more than ever fascinated, but 
somehow he felt constrained to delay demonstrances 
of affection. Down in the dark deptha of Ti-Rhada’s 
syes there was that which showed that love, to ber, 
would be no Jight thing. 


He soon wearied of smoking, found readin bo: 

and sectiod himaalf back in his chair for a nap. = 
en he was nearly asleep there 

of a cold band upon his brow we Sisk 


; os 
Awsak 1th a start, he found himself 
face with TyRhade. a ssc nicl 


She moved silently down the lawn, beckoning him 
to follow. 

Terrified beyond power of resistance, he obeyed. 

In the midst of a little clump of trees she stopped 
and faced him, fixing ber great dark eyes apon his 
with long and searching scrutiny, the same as she had 
done the day he left her. 

After a time a shaking sob, like a mortal convulsion, 
was wrenched from her bosom, and the rich bronze 
darkness forsook her skin and left it grey and ashen. 

“T see—I understand,” she said, quietly. “ You are 
all hers. Nothing within you is avy more mine, nor 
his neither.” 

“His?” ‘ 

“T speak of the little dead babe, lying alone under 
the tea-plants in the Darjeeling tields.” 

Mainwaring groaned, but could not move, Nor 
could he even raise a defensive arm, though he saw 
what her clenched hand held when it flashed upward 
into the air before it fell with smiting force upon his 
bosom. 

He felt the sudden sharp pain, saw the crimson 
answer his life-blood made to her knife, lurched, 
canght himself and fell backward upon the turf; but 
not an articulate sound did he utter, not even when 
he watehed her turn from him and glide swiftly, 
noisclessly towards the sleeping Blanche. 


-  ———+4 
A DIPLOMAT’S VERACITY. 


Mr. Henry Lapowcur re, although in turnadiplomat, 
a journalist, and a politician, has, notwithstanding the 
bhghbting influences of these professions, retained a 
characteristically Anglo-Saxon predilection for the 
truth—so much so, indeed, that he has felt hiunself 
impelled to select it as the name of his paper. An 
illustration of his conscientious veracity witl be found 
in the following incident :— 

Having been appointed Secretary to the Embassy at 
Constantinople, he received instructions from Lord 
Hammond, the Permanent Under-Sceretary of Stato 
for Foreign Atiairs, to pore forthwith to his new 

st. This, however, did not meet with the views of 
ie Labouchere, and ten days later Lord Hammond 
was disagreeably surprised to catch sight of him coolly 
strolling down Piccadilly towards the Park. 

The wrath of the imperious Under-Secretary was 
boundless; and a few hours afterwards, Mr. Labouchere, 
while at dinner at the St. James’s Club, received from 
the Foreign Otlice an angry-looking letter, bearing 
Lord Hamwmond’s familiar signature in the left-hand 
corner of the ced i 

Labouchere gazed at it for a moment, and then 
placed it unopened in his breast pocket. Two minutes 
afterwards a sudden iat seemed to strike bim, 
and he ostentatiously transferred the missive from the 
breast ket to his coat-tail pocket. 

On ietenewie morning he Jeft London, but, instead 
of travelling to Constantimople direct, he made his 
way to Balen-Baden, where he remained a fortnight. 
One evening, after having exhausted almost all his 
spare cash at the gaming tables, he was travelling 
through the gardens, when he suddenly bethought him- 
self of Lord Hamwmond’s letter. 

On opening it he found that it contained, as he had 
expected, @ furious scolding, for having dared to 
remain in London in detiance of the instructions 
which he had received to join his post with all speed, 
and peremptory orders to proceed to the Bosphorus 
without further delay. 

“There,” remarked Labouchere to the friend who 
had accompanied him from England—“ there, you sce 
the advantage of my having transferred old Ham- 
mond’s letter from my breast pocket to my coat-tail 
pocket. For I can vow, without any departure from 
the truth, date my note acknowledging its receipt 
from Baden, and commence it as follows :—‘ My lord, 
your letter of the 20th ult. hag followed me on here.’” 


Three weeks from the day he first saw hor, by 
which time it was ber wont to greet him with s 
beaming smile, sho met him almost sullenly one 


morning. 

After a dint of much coaxing he wormed out of ber 
that her dearest friend, a girl of about her own one; 
had lost her lover. Still worse, in absconding he h 
taken her fature with him, for she was vow an object 
of contempt and clerision to her entire tribe. 

“* What will she do now?” asked Mainwaring, endea- 
vouring to muffle the stab the disclosure was to his own 


ur 
Put ill herself,” said Ti-Rhada, stolidly. ‘ What else 
is left for her to do?” 5 

“Why, in my country she would kill her lover. 

“Yes? It is uulike India, then. I should like to 
live in your country.” ‘ 

“I’m glad you don't live there,” responded Main- 
waring, quickly. ‘“I—I should be afraid of you.” 

Silence seemed a morsel so much sweeter than speech 
to the girl’s palate that morning, that Mainwaring 
soon became uncomfortable, and went away. After 
much ruminating, he decided to leave the hotel the 
next day, return to Caicutta, and thence home to 
England. But the following worning, when he went 
for a farewell glimpse of ber, Ti-Rhada smiled her 
sweetest, and was so much more gracious than ever, 
that he lost his head entirely. 

The weeks that followed were full of blind, unrea- 
soning joy. Not a thought did they give either to the 
past or to the future. ‘The present was all sutticient. 

When the autumn came, and the tea tields were no 
longer filled with brown-skinned folk, and there was a 
sharp chill in the hill air, Mainwaring got a letter 
from his parents. ‘Ihe intelligence which it conveyed 
filled him with dismay, 

He was conmnanded to start for home at once, so he 
would be there by Christmas-time, and he was noti- 
fied that he wonld be expected to marry his fiancée 
immediately upon his arrival He was threatened 
with disinheritance if he ventured to deviate from 
this course in the slightest degree. 

No mention was inade in the letter of either Ti- 
Rhada or Fritch, but that the latter had told the 
Mainwarings everything in his ken about the little 
Nepaulese it was plainly to be seen. 

Mainwaring was furious, The washed-out blonde 
splendours of Blanche no lounger attracted him. 
‘li Rhada was the only woman iu the world for whom 
he cared. But—he must have money. Ti-Rhada and 
povery was a combination which failed to conjure 

im with lasting spells. Ifhecould have money in the 
degree of abundance essential to his tastes only by 
leading Blanche to the altar, why, to the altar Blanche 
should be led. 

But be would not give up Ti-Rhada ! 

As tactfully as he could he told the girl his position, 
dilating emphatically upon the hopeless helplessness 
poverty would plunge them both into. There was but 
one thing to do, he assured her, he must go horne, 
marry Blanche, tolerate her for a few weeks, till he 
could get his money atfairs in good condition, then 
fly back to Darjeeling and his heart’s darling once 


more. 

Would Ti-Rhada trust him so much. 

Long and steadily she looked into his eyes, till 
she seemed to have searched out his every secret 
hope and fear. 

“ Yes, I will trust you,” she finally said. ‘ You may 
go and—and do as you say. You love me. You will 
come back to me.” 

With every oath of constancy @ frenzied lover can 
think over, he swore to keep faith with her. Cold and 

assionless with the pain of it, all as tho bronze she 
ooked like, was Ti-Rhada the day after he left her; 
and when the train had borne him away she sank into 
a little pulseless heap, and neither moved nor spoke 
for hours. 

March was to have found him back in the Hima- 
Inyas again, but he did not come. Nor did April bring 
him, nor May. 

Once among people of his own kind, little by little 
he began wondering if he had not made a mistake in 
falling in love with the coarse little Nepaulese tea 
gatherer. At the end of two months he was certain 
of it. 

He had been a fool. 

Of course he would not go back. The girl would 
soon forget him for some more conveniently adjacent 
lover. It was the fashion of her race. Perhaps she 
had forgotten him already. I[t was silly of him to have 
felt conscienoe-stricken after all. 

“Do you know, dear, that Iam really beginning to 
doubt the justice of my first impressions, and believe 
that you truly do Jove me?” said his wife, several 
weeks after their marriage. “I should be the happiest 
of women, for I have married the rarest of treasures, 
a modest man—almost a shy man.” 

In June they went over on the Continent to a 
little fishing village on the coast of Normandy. This 
spot was now very dear to them, for it was the scene 
of their first meeting. 

One afternoon, when the sun wade the air almost 
sultry, Blanche drowsed off and fell asleep in her 
hammock, her husband sitting beside her. 


Our pencil-case offer last week was to those readers who 
made an Engli-h word from the letters coatained in the 
words RED NUTS AND GIN. The word was UNDERSTAND- 
LNG, and pencil-cases have been sent ta the following 
twenty-five readers :— 


A. Maddeis. 167, thigh Streey, 
honse, Frensham, Farnham, Surrey ; Mr. G. Martin, 22, Farrier Stree . 
Deal, Kens; ur. We. A. Hote a, 15, Newmarket Street, Norwich; Misa 
. Edmonds, Fai shgae, N.; Mr. A. aZbey Liverpoo? 
Kond, Jelincton, N., Mr. We'll, Brows, Hltnesdale Soheel, Heleces 
dle Roa, Reigate; Mr. @. Ros», The Cottage, =t. Peter Street, Great 
Marlow; Mr. Wright, Vitzrey Atreet, Newmarkot; Misa L. Walls, 


bourne Park, W.; Mr. A. Martin, 78, Week Street, Maidstone; Mr. A, 
E. Poulter, 545, Comme cial Ruad, 


Mostyn, 2, Prince of Wales’ Terr Brey, Co. Wicklow; Mr. Hoary 
Cocks, 9, Romity Rusd, Barry. Sots + Miss Gertie Matthews, 
, Robert Street, Harry A Queen. Street, 
Mas'enhbead. : 
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A BOY WHO WILL GET ON IN 
BUSINESS. 


Jones has three children, as follows :— Boy, ten years; 
irl, seven ; and boy, tive. Wishing to teach then 
rift, he promised a reward of aixpence to the first 
child that saved two shillings and sixpence. The 
youngsters were delighted, and things went on 


smoothly for a few weeks, till one day Muster Seven- 
ear-0 t his money-box and asked for its contents 
be reckoned, he not being able to do so hinself. 


His father commenced counting, and the others 
brought their boxes, It was found that Master 
Beven only wanted three halfpence for the required 
e@inount. 

Things were exciting, especially as the other two 
were within six pence. Who would claim the sixpence ? 
Which would it be? The cash was all returned to the 
boxes, and that day no more was said, but the next 
day at dinner-time, when Master Seven came from 
school, he ran and brought his money-box again to be 
counted, when the full amount of two shillings and 
pal gee was found, much to the surprise of the brother 
and sister. 

Of course he was declared winner, and the proud 
father gave the sixpence to him, accompanied by a 
kias. he was, however, taken back on hearing Master 
Seven say : 

“Me will now doe and pay Ma ze free ha’pence I 
borrowed.” 

Yes; he had borrowed the balance wanted by him to 
get the sixpence. 

nee 


THE OFFICE AND THE MAN. 

AN imperial courier from Pekin conveyect, not long 
since, to the Viceroy of Canton the news of his trauster 
to another province. The following description of his 
reception shows how accurately Chinese etiquette dis- 
criminates between the otlice and the man : 

Arrived at the Viceroy’s yamen in the afternoon he 
was received with a salute of nine guns. Every one of 
the doors from the outer gate into the private apart- 
ment of the Viceroy was mstantly thrown open, and 
the courier, dismounting trem his horse, was met by 
the Viceroy in richly-embroidered robes of state. 

After greetings, the courier was conducted into the 
great hall of justice, where a table with incense and 
candles was set facing northwards. The courier walked 
up to the table and took from the folds of his dress the 
imperial edict, gorgeous in yellow satin, and with 
averted face, unturled the roll in front of the Viceroy. 

Suddenly everyone in the room, from the Viceroy to 
his lowest attendant, fell down on his knees and _per- 
formed nine prostrations, at the end of which, all still 
kneeling, the courier read out, in a sonorous, sing-song 
style, the imperial command. ‘The Viceroy then rose, 
and taking the edict in Loth hands, raised it aloft. 

The courier then retired, not a word having becu 
doy but instead of going out as he had cone in, Ly 
the front door, he went by an obscure side door suitable 
to his rank, fur as soon as the edict was delivered he 
reverted to his own rank, and being now without a 
message, lost all his honours as an imperial messenger. 
A few minutes before he was treated as almost an em- 
peror, now he was only a smull ofticial. 

2. 
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CHARACTER IN LEGS. 


Pataistry and phrenology have been favourally 
known as interpreters of character. But, said a 
fashionable tailor to me the other day, if you want to 

t to the very bottom of a man’s character, to read 

is very thoughts, his aspirations and ambitions, there 
is no better way of foing about it than by merely 
studying his legs. To this I attribute my whole 
success in business, acs froin the fact that, by 
sizing up a man’s legs, [ know whether or not to give 
him credit. 

First comes the man of the world. His wel!-cut 
trousers fit snugly over his well-formed legs, ie 
walks with a springy step that denotes vitality and 
ttrength of purpose. He steps the street with head 
erect, and the very style of his gait shows that he 
has some detinite purpose in reaching his destina- 
tion, and means to succeed in that purpose when he 
gots there. 

In direct contrast to the man of the world is the 
dreamer. He is not such a familiar figure on the 
streets as his energetic brother, but you all know him. 
He walks slowly with hands clasped behind his back, 
aead thrust forward between a pair of stouping 
shoulders, and thoughts far from the madding crowd. 
His legs are a study in themselves, ‘They are invari- 
ably rly clad, faltering in their movements, and 
merci care their owner to some out-of-the-way 
bookshop, where they seem to take a delight in the 
congenial companionship of musty old volumes, as 
PSN of sympathy with the world of to-day as the 


legs themsefves. 

ut the pompous legs! Ah, what a story they toll! 
Their very appearance commands attention and re- 
spect. Look at me, they say. Am [ not a beautiful 
pair of lega? Do I not display the sterling worth of 
a man who has made his mark in the world I amthe 
begs (the English of the pompous leg is not always 


se 


) of a man revered and respected by all who know 
mw, and honoured by those who are not so fortunate 
as to the extreme pleasure of his acquaintance. 
This is what the pompous legs say to the other legs as 
sate stalk along the street. 
ere comes a puir of legs that the pompous legs 
totally ignore. ‘They are the unsuccessful legs, and 
they shutHe along near the curb, occasionally being 
crowded into the street by their more aggressive 
fellows. ‘Their very appearance is an apology for 
existing, and betokens disappointment and utter lack 
of ambition, There is an air of inditlerence about 
them that speaks plainly of nntultitled hopes, the 
memories of which flood a soul dead to every emotion, 

The legs clad in plaid tronsers are furmiliar to all. 
They are Chollie’s legs. You all know Cholhe. His 
legs betoken the immaturity of an unformed mind, 
and his very walk is the essence of indecision of cha- 
racter, 

‘The legs, clad in striped trousers, too, are eloquent 
of human nature. ‘they belong to Chinmie, but, 
unhke Cholhie’s legs, there is no mdecision about them, 
The character of Chimie is permanently formed. 
You have often se-n him standing ata bar, discoursing 
upon Various sporting topies. His conversation is 
hot interesting and often not intellignbie. But it 
tikes all kind of people to make up a worid, and 
itas presumed that Commie has his place. 
= 

DODGING A STAR. 

AN engine-driver, recounting his experiences, said 
that he had thus far escaped smash-ups, but that he 
thought he was in great danger one night. Said he: 

“It was a clear autuin evening, and | was running 
a passenger train. We were a hittle behind time, and 
[was going along at a good pace. There wis a biz 
wond to go throngh, and the line, on clearing it, 
took a sharp turn to the westward. Just as we 
made that turn my heart came right up between my 
teeth, for there, coming straight down the line, was 
another engine, with her head-light Haming in my 
eyes. 

“LE blew “down-brakes,” and had my engine re- 
versed before Vd drawn half a breath, and sent the 
train back as hard as [ could run to a siding about a 
mile behind us. 1 got it on the siding, and waited for 
the other train that | supposed to be close by, but she 
didn't come. [ made the signalman wire up the 
line to see if there was any special or runaway engine 
in the way, but the answer was that the line was clear. 

“The passengers got out, and began to talk andl 
ask questions, and as for me, I was dazed. | thought 
of runaway locomotives and train-wreckers. Every- 
thing was quiet round the bend, as far as I could see 
and hear. Presently lL happened to glance westward 
across a clearing; there was the head-light shining 
through the trees as serene and steady as you please. 
It was the planet Venus. 

“T got away from here in a hurry, and T didn’t 
allow the passengers to discover what was the matter. 
Why, if at had been known that I had shunted my 
train to let the evening star go by I'd never have 
heard the last of it.” 

————————— 


LONG-WINDED ORATORS. 

In olden times some expedients were adopted against 
excessive prolixity, such as the prohibiting either the 
reading of Seen. or sitting while speeches were 
made. The exceeding length of speeches seems to be 
of comparatively recent origin. During the Ministry 
of Lord North speakers seldom occupied ore than, or 
even so much as, an hour, 

We read of Horace Walpole, indecd, that, in 1758, 
his speech on the Spanish Convention took two hours 
and a half, but the length of this speech was mercitully 
regarded, as he had many documents to read. ‘then 
came the fierce opposition to Lord North’s Ministry, 
and sometimes two or three speeches took up the whole 
evening. 

Brougham appears to have heen the first who 
carried lengthy speaking through its long Alexandrine 
lines, and his speech on the improvement of the law 
oceupied six hours in dulivery, to which someone 
applied Sir Perey Shafton’s cupheinism, “Lt was a 
sweet song, but somewhat of the longest ;” and thus it 
is easy to perceive that when we speak of protracted 
debates, the cause may frequently be found in weari- 
some, diffuse-——perhaps purposeless—speaking. 

lt would appear that this ludicrously vapid style of 
talk reached its climax of illustration in Lord Castle- 
reagh. It really seems incredible that any man 
could have attained a position so eminent who could 
be guilty of talking such unmeaning rubbish as that 
which we find set down to him by Earl Russell. Rus- 
sell says Castlereagh’s speech was obscure, but he had 
a way of garnishing it with confused metaphors. 

He ton three-quarters of an hour in telling the 
House of Commons that he did not mean to wake any 
motion on the treaties of Vienna, but that any private 
member was at liberty to do so. Upon another 
ovcasion he went on speaking, upon what subject 
nobody could guess, when all of a sudden he drew 
hieele up and exclaimed, “So much, Mr. Speaker, for 
the law of nations !” 

Onanother occasion, after he had spoken for an hour, 


) 


exhortation 
their backs upon themselves. 
closed one of his lung-winded orations with the word 


tediously and confusedly, he exclaimed, “I have now 
proved that the Tower of 


London is a common-law 
inciple!” Of Spain he declared that “the pendu- 
um had swong eo far on the side of Jacobinism that 


it afterwards swung quite as far on tho side of anti- 
Jacobinism, which had prevented it from settling in 
a middle point 1” 


Everyone, says Earl Russell, has heard of his earnest 
to the country gentlemen “not to turn 
He 1s said to have 


‘its.’ All this is very singular, for he was the 


leader of a party—a great minister—and until near 
the close of his life, a very successful leader of the 
House of Commons. 
lovable memories of our modern statesmen. 
satd Tom Moore, “is a pump like Visvount Castlereagh J 


He does not stand as one of the 
“ Why,” 


Do yougive it up $— 
“* Because it is a slender thing of wood 
That up and dewan its awkward arm doth sway ; 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flocd, 
It coully spouts, and spouts, and sponts away !” 


ee eee 
THE MYSTIFIED COSSACKS. 


A Nowsrarek correspondent, David Ker, travellin 
In Centers Yost erme one evening upon a Corsac. 
cams. bas and round them were 
steers hob the trea osties atter a hard day’s march. 
Toe trovedion Tea heen tore oan the road, and, with his 
white Kassin tera cap cad travel-stained clothing, 
looked so much Like the Cossacks themselves that he 
entered the camp quite unnoticed, Then he sat down 
on astone, and took out a coloured map of the country, 
knowing well that the strange sight would bring the 
nen avout hit dunnediatery. 

So it proved fle suddenly became aware of a gaunt, 
sallow, grey -imoustached visnage—so criss-crossed with 
subrescars ns toe look like a railway-map-- peering 
lngaisitively over his shoulder. Then another and 
another came edging in, till ho was completely sur- 
rounded by wild figures and grim faces. 

“Wint’s that picture, fatiier ¢ We can’t quite make 
it out.” 

“t's nota picture at all, brothers—it’s a plan that 
shows me the very way by which you have come here 
from ftoly Russia, waa all the places you have paseed 
tirong!.” 

Then, seeming not to notice the looks of unbelief 
and the meaning grins with which his hearers received 
what tuey considered to be a most outrageous lie, he 
went on: 

“Up here, at Orenburg, you passed the Ural River, 
and then marched et a ie Orsk, where you crossed 
the frontier and turned to the south-east.” 

“So we did, comriudes !” shouted half a dozen voices 
atouee. “He speaks the truth—so we did.” 

“Then you passed Fort Kara Butak, crossed the 
Kara Koum Desert, and halted here, and here, and 
here,” naming and describing the various posts. 

The Cossicks listened open-mouthed to the familiar 
names, and the excited clamour was followed by a 
silence of utter amazement. ‘Then one said : 

“Father, can you show us the very place where we 
are now }” 

“To be sure T can, my lad. See, that black spot is 
the village yonder; there’s the river twisting and 
winding ; and bere is your camp.” 

‘There was another pause ot blank bewilderment, 
and then the scarred veteran, with the grey moustache, 
asked, in awe-stricken whisper : 

“But, father, tell ine, tor the love of heaven, if we've 
marched w thousand miles since leaving Holy Russia, 
how canit ali yo iato a little serap of paper no bigger 
than au aster cake 4” 
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FOR THE BENEFIT OF READERS 
who tay require advice or information at any time 
about drains, sanitary arrangements, water supplies, 
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to do without it? To have it regularly will cost you 
three shillings a year, or three farthings a week. Te 
do without it will cost you the knowledge of all that ia 
best reading in the papers of the entire world. 
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PEARSONS WEEKLY. 


QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


O87. What is the Difference between Dreams and 
Delirium ? 


The difference between dreaming and delirium i 
that in the one, the senses are closed to outwar 
objects; in the other, the ovidence of sense is dis- 
regarded, or the senses merely suggest trains of wild 
and fanciful association, illusions blended with objects 
rightly perceived being perverted and misinterpreted 
by the help of the prevailing delusion. As soon as the 
dreamer is roused from sleep, and the outer world is 
again brought before him, all his illusions and delusions 
vanish ; but the individual sutiering from delirium is 
ina waking dream, from which he cannot be rou 


648. What is the Smallest Object on Earth that could 
be Seen from the Moon with the Naked Eye? 


The smallest spots that we can sce on the moon with 
the unaided eye, occupy about one-twenty-fourth of its 
visible area, t.e., some 150,000 square miles, Supposing 
the earth's atmosphere to be removed so as to equalise 
the conditions of vision, this would of course the 
size of the smallest terrestrial object that could be 
seen from the moon. ‘Thus the British Islands mtght 
just be discerned asa bright spot, but would probably 
be with difficulty distinguished from the rest of 


Europe. The Black Sea, with its 160,000 square miles, 
would be the smallest dark spot visible to a lunar 
observer. If the Lick telescope were available ou the 


moon, it would just show St. laul’s Cathedral, if that 
building stood by itself on Salisbury Plain. 


840. Would it not be Better to Build Bailway Engines 
Wedge-shaped in Front like Ships? 


No ; because the slight gain hy lessened resistance tO 
the air would be quite out-balanded by the extra 
weight which would have to be gprri But air 
resistance is a thing which the railway engineer is 
obliged to ignore for many reasons, and it is small 
compared to the friction of the wheels on their axles 
and on the metals. Indeed, the whole form of a train, 
its great length, its numerous projections, and many 
other features would be the worst possible, if air 
resistance were of sufficient importance to make it 
worth studying. In any casc it is not the end of the 
engine alone which offers resistance, but the end of 
every carriage composing the train. This is particu- 
larly the case ina wind. It is not a head wind which 
opposes atrain most, but a wind which is just enough 
on the side to strike on the large surface otfered by the 
end of every carriage. 

851, How Far has the Dream of Perpetual Motion been 
Realised ? 


Practically to no extent whatever. The most im- 
portant discovery of modern times—that of the law 
of the conservation of energy, has given the last 
quietus to the dream over which so many lives and 
go much misguided genius have been wasted. It is 
now o5 certain as anything can be that force, like 
matter, can neither be created nor destroyed, and this 
means that the utmost the most perfect machine can 
do is to transmit energy from # source to a@ recipient 
object. The moment this energy ceases to be trans- 
mitted the machine begins to lose the momentum ac- 
quired from the transterred force, and sooner or later 
comes to a standstill. The nearest approaches to an 
apparent realisation of the dream are the following :— 


_ (1) A little machine which has been running for some 


years in the Patent Office at New York. Certain parts 
of the mechanism are constructed of metals of ditterent 
expansive capacities, and the machine is worked by 
the expansion and contraction of these under the usual 
variations of temperature. (2) In the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford there is an apparatus which has chimed 
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two little bells continuously for forty years by the 
energy of an apparently inexhaustible “dry-pile” of 
very low electrical energy. (3) A church clock in 
Brussels is wound up by atmospheric expansion in- 
duced by the heat of the sun. As long as the sun 
shines this clock will go till its works wear out. (4) 
An American gun is reloaded by the recoil from t 
first discharge, and will go on firing till the ammuni- 
tion is done. None of these, however, make any ap- 
proach to independent perpetual motion. 
850. What is the Surest Sign of a Nation’s Decadence? 
There are two kinds of nationa] decadence, com- 
mercial and social, but in the end they both come to 
the same thing. The prosperity of a commercial 
nation is measured by its consumption of sulphuric 
acid, for there is no art or manufacture in which this 
all-important oompound is not directly or indirectly 
usd. Social degeneration is most surely Letrayed by 
decrease of population and aversion on the part of 
men to enter the married state. These signs invariably 
accompany that looseness of morals and exclusive 
devotion to the increase of superfluous wealth and the 
material luxuries that it can buy which characterise 
a socicty that is approaching dissolution. In other 
words, save when a nation is crushed by defeat in war, 
an age of materialiasin, splendid without and _ rotten 
within, is the noon of the day whose night will have 
no morning. 


852. Which Government issues the Greatest Variety of 
Postage Stamps? 

In this matter our American cousins undoubtedly 
take the lead. In the current cdition of the catalogue 
issued by the Scott Stamp and Coin Company, of New 
York, no fewer then 2,062 United States stamps are 
tabulated ; but this large number includes adhesives, 
envelopes, newsbands, letter-sheets, otlcial and local 
stamps. The sum total of adhesive staups, pure 
and siviple, is 384. Great Britain stands second with 
a total of 905, of which, however, only 143 are 
adhesives. Mexico has 260, and Spain 250, adhesive 
stamps; Russia indulges in a large number of local 
issues, but the Government has only put forth forty- 
six stamps up to date. 

853. What Causes the Equinoctial Gales? 

The only true “equinoctial gales” are those which 
occur in and near the tropics in the regions of the 

eriodic winds, such as the monsoons ot the Indian 
Geean: These winds blow from the S.W., north of 
the equator, and from the S.F., south of that line, 
from April to October, while from October to Apri 
they blow from the N.W. in the southern hemisphere, 
and from the N.E. in the northern. These variations 
are caused by the rarefaction of the atmosphere under 
the intense heat of the sun, and as the sun shifts his 
vertical pe from side to side of the equator the 
centre of greatest rarefaction shifts with him. This 
passage of the sun over the line takes place at what 
we call the equinoxes, and the reversal of the winds is 
naturally accompanied by severe stornis and electrical 
disturbances which are often felt far beyond the 
regions of the monsoons. With regard to the so- 
called equinoctial gales of temperate latitudes they 
exist more in the popular imagination than in sober 
truth. In fact, half a century of observations seem to 
show that in the British Islands, for instance, the 
equinoctial periods are not by auy weans the most 
stormy portions of the year. 


854. Nitrogen Gas Supports no Form of Life. Why, then, 
should it Form nearly Four-fifths of the Atmos- 
phere? 

While nitrogen is a necessary ingredient of our life- 
supporting atmosphere, its action is merely that of a 
diluent. Were «a living organism subjected to an 
atmosphere of pure oxygen, there would result a 
sudden exaltation of vitality, followed shortly by 
collapse, the vital spark flaring up momentarily and 
then dying out—just as a smouldering taper, when 
plunged into that gas, bursts into flames, burns fiercely, 
and is very rapidly consumed. Nitrogen, by diluting 
the oxygen supplied to the organisin, prevents this too 


being absolutely inert, it in no way affects the organ- 
ism iteelf, Atmospheric nitrogen is also the chief 
source of those numerous nitric and nitrous compounds 
so essential to the formation of vegetable and, through 
them, animal tissues. 


855. What is the Speed of Thought ? 


In ite origin the expression “Quick as thought” no 
doubt referred to the lightning-like transfer of the 
attention from one person or locality to another far 
removed. There is, however, obviously no comparison 
between the subjective act of thinking and the objec- 
tive distance thought of. Looked at scientifically, the 
speed of thought can only be considered us the speed 
with which the nerve-impulse travels along the nerve- 
track to the brain and there registers its impression. 
This has been very accurately measured, and is found 
to vary, according to the sensibility and education of 
the person tested, from 120 to 200 feet per second. 
Herr Donders, of Utrecht, has devised a most ingenious 
apparatus for registering the thought-speeds of various 
subjects, and according to his results it takes an 
average person 1-20th of a second to sce a white light, 
1-10th to see a picture, 18th to sce a letter, 1-13th 
to judge between blue and red, 1-9th to recall « word 
seen in print, 1-6th to remember the name of a picture, 
and 1-4th to bring up before the “ wind’s eye” a letter 
lately seen or mentioned. Of course, these are only 
the most mechanical operations of the intellect and 
senses combined. Above these is the mind proper, 
whoso mysterious workings can neither be measured 
nor stated in any terms known to mechanical science. 


856. Which Europcan Nation has done the Least Fighting 
during the Last Century ? 


The Swiss have done the least fighting this century, 
and their only important outbreaks have been more of 
a civil than a military character. In 1798, France 
seized Switzerland, but by the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) ite independence was again acknowledged. In 
1847, an internal war began between the Federal Army 
and the forces of the “ Sonderbund,” which was a league 
of defence formed by the people of the seven Catholic 
cantons. Two victories to the Federal troops, at 
Freiburg and Lucerne, obliged the Catholic cantons to 
submit, and the Jesuits were then expelled from 
Switzerland and the monasteries suppressed. Since 
then, the only important military event that has taken 

lace was the rebellion against the King of Prussia, as 

rince of Neuchatel. The canton of Neuchatel was 
declared a republic with the rest of the Swiss cantons, 
Against this the King of Prussia protested, but in vain ; 
he had to content himself with the empty title of Prince 
of Neuchatel, a title held to thisday by the Emperor of 
Germany. 
859. What is the “Golden Number” so frequently men- 

tioned in the Prayer-Book Calendars ? 


In 432 B.o., there flourished at Athens the philo- 
sopher Meton, the inventor of what has since becn 
known as the Metonic, Cycle. This is a cycle of 19 
years, at the end of which time the new moons fall on 
the same days of the year, and eclipses recur in nearly 
the same order. This arises from the circumstance 
that.19 solar years are nearly equal to 235 lunations, 
their average value being 6939°68835 and 693y'60219 
days respectively. The Golden Number for any year 
is the number of that year in the Metonic Cycla rang- 
ing from 1 to 19, and it takes its name from the fact 
that it was ordered to be engraved in leiters of gold 
on pillars of marble. Since the introduction of the 
Gregorian Calendar, the point from which the Golden 
Nuwmbers are reckoned, is 1 B.u., es in that year the 
new moon fell on the 1st of January. ‘Thus, since by 
Meton’s law the new mnoon falls on the same day (136 
January) every 19th year from that time, we obtain 
the following rule for finding the Golden Number for 
any particular year: Add 1 to the number of years 
and divide by 19; the quotient gives the number of 
cycles, and the remainder gives the Golden Number 
for that year; and if there 1s no remainder, then 19 is 
the Golden Number, and the year is the last of the 
cycle. The Golden Number is used for determining 


rapid combustion of the tissues ; while, owing to its| the Epact and the time for holding the feast of Easter, 


OOOO SS 
QUESTIONS. ESTABLISHED 1871. 


881. Why do soldiers marching in the rear of @ 
column get so much more fatigued than those in the 
front tiles? 

882. Which of our senses is most susceptible to 
illusion 3 

883. Which English family now living on its estates 
has held them for the longest time? 

884. Why should only one side of the moon be visible 
from the earth? 

885. Was George Stephenson right when he said: 
“ AJl power comes from the sun?” 

886. Has gold ever fallen from the sky ? 

887. When ought the scholastic education of a child 
to begin? 

888. In which year of life does an average person 
learn the most? 

839. Have the “atoms” of which matter is said to 
be composed any real existence ? 

_ 890. Why should the planets, bulk for bulk, decrease 
ie soielt nearly in proportion to their distance from 
© sun 
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ON LOYE’S SKIRMISH LINE. 


He Tames: 

“Ir I had wealth and honour, 
And you, in turn, had none, 

I'd know from fate my future, 
Before this night were done. 

I see thee standing, queenly, 
The moonlight on thy face, 

I wonder if, within thy thoughts 
I ever find a place? 

I [ove thee—love thee—love thee— - 

- Until love’s self shall die, 

You will not tind—you cannot find— 
A truer man than I. 

But, he who works for daily bread 
May not be overbold ; 

Your furs and velvets keep you warm 
They only make me cold ; 

I cannot sue, for hope and love, 
Across your lands and gold. 

Yet, bravely, truly, tenderly, 

y wooing should be done, 

If [ bad fortune, fame, and friends, 

And you, in turn, had none.” 


Sur THINKS: 
“ Wealth could not make me happy, 
If those I loved were cold ; 
I'd weigh a single heart beat 
’Cainst all my lands and gold, 
Your kind eyes look ‘I love you,’ 
Your stern lips nothing say ; 
Why speak you not the wish you have? 
I weep while you delay. 
Your tones tell tales your words voice not, 
And I stand mutely by ; 
Unless yon speak the love you look, 
What can tae but die? 
What can a woman do but wait ? 
A red rose I let fall ; 
You found and kept it, I know that, 
But spoke me not at all. 
Until you bravely ask me, 
No answer shall you know ; 
No blush shall tell if neath your glance, 
My heart beats fast—or slow— 
You shall not know I know you love, 
Until you tell me so. 
But life is very dreary ; 
‘The earth is very cold 
To one who waits a faltering love 
’Mid beaps of wretched gold.” 
eS eS 


HOW FAR CAN WE SEE? 


Tiere is no limit to the normal vision, if the 
sight be unobstructed. Yet we can see the stars, 
ch are trillions of miles ride: while we cannot see 
a tree twenty miles distant. Why ? _Itis true that 
all objects diminish in apparent size in a direct pro- 
portion to distance, but that is not the only reason. 
he chicf reason is that our vision is obstructed by 
the curvature of the earth. It is often a matter of 
interest and importance to Know how we can see 
from any given height, or, how far one must be above 
the earth to see an object at a given distance. 

The exact calculation of these figures would require 
the use of very complex formule, but for practical 
use two very simple rules will suffice. The distance 
in miles at which an object upon the surface of the 
earth is visible is equal to the square root of one and 
a-half times the height of the observer in feet above 
the surface, and, conversely, the height in feet to 
which an observer must be placed to see a distant 
object is equal to two-thirds the square of the 
distance in miles. a Ei: 

Vor instance, the observer is in tke rigging of a ship 
100 feet above the water; how far distant is the 
horizon }—-that is, how far could an object floating in 
the water be visible before being hidden by the con- 
vexity of the earth? One and a-half times 100 is 150, 
and the square t of 150 18, approximately, twelve 
and a half, therefore the horizon is twelve and a half 
miles distant. As the deck of smaller vessels, like 

achts, is rarely more than ten feet above the water, 
it follows that the limit of vision from that point is 
less than four miles in every direction. 

An illustration of the second rule may be given as 
follows :—A building is thirty-three miles away ; how 
high a bill must one climb in order to be able to see 
itt As the square of the distance equals 1,089, and 
two-thirds of that number equals 726, it follows that 
we must climb a hill 720 feet high before we are able 
to seo the building, even with the most powerful 
telescope. Usually, however, the height of the object, 
as well as that of the observer, must be taken into 
consideration, but this simply requires the duplication 
of the problem. , : 

If we apply similar calculations to the Eiffel Tower, 
the highest artificial structure in the world, we obtain 
gome interesting results. Assuming the height to be 
just 1,000 feet, we tind that, standing at the top, we 
enjoy a circle of vision bounded by a horizon about 
thirty-nine miles distant. From the summit of Mount 
Everest, the highest labs in the Himalayas (27,000 feet), 
one could see nearly 200 miles, provided that the air 


was clear enough, which would rarely be the case. 
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THE POET AND THE ‘SAUSAGES. 


Posts really do not feed on air. Indeed, though 
they may be hungry in a distraught and absent- 
minded way, they probably eat as much as other men. 
More, per =P sometimes. Heinrich Heine once 
destroyed ep easure ofa little supper by a mixtcre 
of appetite and absent-mindedness, of which he after- 
wards became conscious with regret and yet a spice of 
amusement. 

Heine, when a student at Gottingen, was invited 
with a fellow-student to take supper with Professor 
Hugo and his hospitable wife. Khe fare was simple, 
and not too plentiful, but one dish was viewed with 
conscious pride by the hostess, who evidently felt that 
nothing could paictine for the occasion. This wasa 
small plate containing four fat sausages, with tempt- 
ing gravy and gainisLings of green. ‘The choice dish 
was passed first to Heine, who was in the full tide of 
a long and animated discourse. setting forth hisopinions 
on sonie question which had becn started by the pro- 

‘essor. 

Instead of helping himself: to one sausage, and 
allowing the dish to proceed on its way to the others, 
who were eagerly expecting it, he seized the plate, 
placed it before him, and proceeded to dispose of one 
sausage after another, not neglecting the gravy, either, 
until the garnishings alone scimsthed to show the havoc 
he had made. : 

Coming to the end of his speech at about the same 
time that he finished the last sausage, he looked at the 
gloomy faces about him, then at the empty dish, dis- 
covered what had been the meaning of certain spas- 
modic attempts on the part of Professor Hugo and his 
distracted spouse to interrupt his flow of language, 
and of course made profuse apologies. But he was 
never invited to that house bor supper again—the 
chance of being left supperless themselves was too 
great for his hosts to risk it a second time ! 


——__+3 
THE BRAVEST WARRIORS. 


Tne bravest knight of the days of early romance 
riding out to attack the giants, was,but a poor 
creature by the side of the warrior ant, who will do 
battle fearlessly with the largest and strongest animal 
that may venture to disturb the peace of his city, and 
who, having once tixed his hold upon his foe, will 
sufier himself to be torn linb from limb without 
relaxing his grasp. : : ; 

Advantage is taken of this extraordinary tenacity 
of grip by some primitive peoples, who if suffering 
from severe cuts, draw the edges of the wound 
together and then apply ants, who fix their jaws one 
on each side of the cut. The bodies of the insccts are 
then nipped off, but the heads retain their grip, and 
form a perfect suture until the wound is completely 
healed. 

Well is it for man that the scheme of Nature did 
not bestow upon the ant bulk as well as wisdom, 
valour, and industry. Had the ant been only the size 
of the domestic cat, he would have been absolutel 
Lord of Creation. ‘lhe fishes alone would survive. 
single ant-hill would furnish an army infinitely more 
numerous and formidable than those of Tamerlane or 
Attila. f 

The world would shake under their tread ; forests 
would fall before the power of their jaws; the elephant 
himself would be unable to resist their onset. Even 
now all smaller animals fly in terror at the approach of 
an ant army, and if overtaken fall victims to their 
furious assaults. Such an army, were the individuals 
no larger than mice, would yet be irresistible. Among 
the many reasons man has for gratitude to Provi- 
dence, not the least is that the ant was not endowed 
with bulk in addition to his other gifts. 
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THE PROTECTIVE COLOURING 
OF ANIMALS. 


For the preservation of her children Nature has 
recourse to many wonderful devices. She provides 
them mliesl potable weapons, by means of which they 
are enabled to wake themselves disagreeable to their 
enemies, equips them with armour to ward off their 
attacks, or, by the endowment of a keener sense or it 
swifter foot, she gives the more weakly a chance to 
escape from their pursuers. 

But with these equipments her resources are not 
nearly exhausted. 

A glance at the animals around us shows that their 
colour is no mere accidental quality, but proves ser- 
viceable in the directions 1 have indicated. Large 
vegetable-feeding animals which have few persecutors 
are not specially coloured. It is not needful for them 
to assume any disguise to deceive their enemics, nor 
yet to obtain their food, which cannot run away. 

But, when we turn to the flesh-eating creatures, we 
see how different is the case. ‘Their chance of securing 
their prey depends entirely on their ability to alight 
upon it unperceived, and thus they present every 
variety of colour, according to the haunts which they 
frequent. 

Protective colouring has many illustrations amon 
the forms of life that are greatly sought after as f 
by their more powerful neighbours; but perhaps 
exhibits its best examples in the group of insects 
which, more than any other creatures, are the objects 
of prey for countless birds, reptiles, and mammals. 

heir variations, both in colour and in form, are 
carried to a great extent, the members of that class 
appearing dingy or bright, spotted or striped, regu- 
larly or irregularly marked, according to this surface 
on which they lie, and conforming in shape to the 
leaves and twigs, stalks and buds, bare bits of cane 
and moss-covered expansions, according to the cha. 
racter of the surroundings in which they are. 

It is in the tropical forest that the greatest variety 
occurs, but illustrations are not wanting in the arctic 
and temperate zones. In the regions of perpetual 
snow and ice, the colour of the animal matches its 
surroundings. ‘there acreature of dusky hue would 
be too readily distinguishable, and thus the fur of th. 
polar bear and hare ure pure white in colour. 

But when the season changes, it is not uncommon 
to tind the creature changing the colour of its cout 
to suit the altered circumstances ; and in the arctic 
fox, the ermine, the alpine hare, and the ptarmigun 
woe have examples of animals which wear white 
garments when the snow lies deep upon the ground, 
but divest them for coverings of a darkest colour, to 
match more nearly tke hillsides of autumn, 

In the Sahara region, all the creatures assume a 
sandy bue, which, of course, renders them inconspicu- 
ous in their native home, and amongst the fishes, 
especially in those groups of flat forms which lie 
among the sand, the skin is all speckled in character, 
like the surface on which they rest. 

In the mammal group, we have the tawny lion 
adapted to wander unobserved among the rocky 
wastes in which he has his home; the tiger, which, 
though brightly coloured, as we see him impatiently 
pacing his narrow cage, is inconspicuous iunong the 
striped bamboos and bright jungle-grass of his native 
haunts; while the leopard is spotted to suit the 
mingled light and shade of the deep recesses of the 
forest. 

Then, in the fish group, see how the colour is adapted 
to the environment. When you look at a tish taken 
from the water, you may wonder why its back should 
be coloured dark, or its under surface should be white: 
but just think of it in its native element, and you will 
see the reason. 

Looked at from above, it will be indistinguishahle, as 
all is dark as we look down into the water ; and when 
viewed from below, it will be equally inconspicuous, 
as the gaze is turned upwards to the light. 

Among insects, the varieties of colouring are very 
numerous. ‘The little plant-lice are green, to be in- 
visible on the green leaves on which they feed, and so 
are the leaf-eating caterpillars. 

Other caterpillars are striped like the leaves they 
live on, and some have even reddish spots resembling 
unripe berries. 

Some of ,the insects are remarkable, not only in 
possessin| protective colouring, but also a wonderful 
change of form. Such as the leaf and stick insects, 
which deceive even the practised eye, so closely «lo they 
resemble in shape and colouring the leaves and twigs 
among which they live. They are for the most part 
large, soft, defenceless creatures, and would readily fall 
a prey to the countless inultitudes of insect-eaters, 
were it not for the almost perfect manner in which 
they simulate the objects around them. 

One form resembles a broken bit of bamboo, and 
another is provided with hairs, distributed in sucha 
way as to make it appear overgrown with moss. Others 
have assuined their form and colour for the object of 
catching their prey ; one creature has its fangs so like 
the flower of the orchid that smaller insects are teinpted 
into its jaws, while certain spiders double themselves 
ap in the angle between the leafstalk and the stem, 
and 80 ss resemble flower-buds that their une 
suspecting prey appronch to their destruction. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE, 


Under this we ish brief accounts of new and 

Peg eR rey Se ire he 
ine : : : , 

like to communicate to the world at larqe, we shall be 

wery glad ¥ they wilk make this the medium sor omg so. 


lratiaN boot factories are manu- 

Curious Boots. facturing boots of a singular pattern. 

The heels and soles are not sewn on, 

but riveted to the uppers in suvh a way that if the 

heels are worn down on one side, they can be taken off 

and turned roand ; worn soles oan be removed in the 
same way, and new ones put on. 


Accorpino to an American journal 
artificial ivory is now being manufac- 
tured from milk, by congaiulbg it as 
one would in making cheese, mixing the solid portion 
with borax, and subjecting the wass to high pressure. 
The resulting product, upon which the curious name 
of “lactitis” has been bestowed, is said to be hard, 
durable, and weil suited for the manufacture of combs, 
billiard-balls, pen-holders, pipo mouthpieces, and so 
forth. 


Milk Ivory. 


An Ohio inventor has just designed 
An Automatic an express-car which is at once a 
Burglar-trap. moving fortress and a temporary 
prison. The curse of the American 
long-distance train is the armed express-caur robber, 
aad this car is intended both to keep him out and to 
keep him in. In the centre is a shot-proof compart- 
ment, in which the express-man sits with his safe, 
By means of a system of levers he can control all the 
doors in the car. Should w train-robber get into the 
car, the man in charge, with one twist of w lever, can 
shut and bolt the door behind him and close the door 
his own compartment at the same time. ‘The 
invader is now a close prisoner and can shoot and 
shout at his leisure, always under the eye of the 
express-man, who, through his loop-holes, can soothe 
him with a six-shooter if his emotions show signs of 
getting beyond control. 


Ir the ingenious device of the Patent 


Milk Cans) = Milk Receiver Company meets with 
will be the recognition that it certainly seems 
Buperseded to deserve at the hands of both the 


milk-dealers and the public. ‘lhe 

liar affliction of the milk trade, both as regards 
uyer and seller, is the until now harmful, necessary 
can. It is ditticult to keep clean, very tempting to the 
javenile thief, and uupleasantly latte to couvey dis- 
ma, however carefully it may be washed. Now, 
however the public can, if it chooses, have its milk 
delivered into its own can, without even having to 
open its door, very wuch as it gets its Jetters. All that 
has to be dune, is to put asort of second key-hole in the 
door, with a neat brass covering plate inside and out, 
hang your can beneath it, and wait for the milkman, 


- He, af his ewployers are wise enough to use the contriv- 


ance, will just raise the outer plate, insert his specially- 
shaped funnel, aud pour your quantum of lacteal Huid 
into the can. If you have forgotten the can, or you 
don't want any milk that morning, the inside cover 
of the “ milk-hole” is automatically closed, so that 
he cannot make a mess on the Hoor. The apparatus is 
simple, cheap, and as easily tixed as an ordinary lock. 

one can get a specimen plute and hook by writing 
tothe Patent Milk Receiver Company, 179, Dock Street, 
Newport, Mon. 


AN improved method of propellin 
Improved addle steamers has been patente 
Paddies. y Mr. John King, of the engineering 
department in Sir William Arm- 
strong’s shipbuilding yard at Elswick. 1p the present 
system the paddle revolves with each stroke of the 
ine. Therefore, to obtain speed by meuns of large 
idles, large engines are required. ‘These oocupy 
very much space, above deck as wel! as below, and as 
at present constructed, from their great height, render 
the ship unsteady. fhe paddles, in broken water 
ially, are very liable to “race,” or take a 
spin in the air, while the vessel heaves and shud- 
ders—very often causing a responsive shudder and 
heave on the part of the passengers. To the owner 
prisciper objections are loss of valuatle 
wpace of deck and hold (or cabin), and immense 
waste of steam power produc ‘Yo remedy 
these defects, Mr. King proceeds thus :—Inside the 
@rcuinference of the paddle-wheel is a wheel-path or 
rack. Let non-mechanically-learned readers imagine a 
big wheel with the teeth inside. In these a pinion 
works at the lowest level possible, which pinion is 
driven by shafting from a high-speed engine. The 
paddle-wheel is thus propeiled from its lowest inside 
part instead of from the centre shaft as at present. In 
the new steamer smaller and more etlective engines 
(triple or quadruple expansion) can be used, econo- 
mfaing steam and cal ~~ more space, while iin- 
parting compactness and safety to moving parts, and 
almost perfect steadiness. Other murits of the new 
fmvention are less strain on the machinery, and, from 
itz construction, less cisk of breakdowa. 


re wore, 


Zaire & a t een 
ictoria Street, ES eave 
Put on the market a new drill, which 
they have named “The Archimedian Drill.” It has an 
advantage over the old patterns, inasmuch as on! ee) 
hand is needed for spel it, while the other d 
holds the article to be drilled in position. A set of 
drills is contained. in the head. The price of the 
article is five shillings The same firm have also sent 
us one of their shilling Swift Egg-beaters, which works 
on the same principle, 


Curious views are held on some 
Stealing no matters in the United States An 
Theft. engineering ag 38 says:—“A St 
Louis court has before it a novel case 
for adjudication. Anelectric light and power company 
brought suit for theft of electricity by bridging wires 
entering a store before the wires entered the meter. 
‘The detendant raised the point that electricity cannot 
be stolen, iausmuch as in order to constitute stealing 
there must be an asportation, a condition impossible in 
the case of electricity, which, not being in any wise 
under control, is, therefore, not the goods, property, or 
etiects of anyone.” 


AN interesting novelty for advertis- 
An Advertising ing purposes has just been brought 
Novelty. out by Mr. C. F. Veit, 28, Bartlett's 
Buildings, Holborn Circus, EC. ‘The 
new invention, which bears the name of “ Autoscope,” 
consists of a lamp or lantern, the glass of which is 
transparent, and in which 1s placed @ rotating central 
advertising or pictorial device. ‘The light (electric or 
gas) inside the lamp is tixed in such a positionas to 
throw its rays upon the advertisements, which are 
laced on framos, and close together, in the form of a 
ook. When the machine is in motion, the leaves of 
the book turn over one by one, at intervals of about 
tiftecn seconds, exhibiting their second face, and ex- 
posing the first face of the next leaf. 


A New Drill. 


It any reader of PEAKSON'S WEEKLY twtshes to com- 
municate with an expert reyarding an idea for a patent, 
let him write to the Kditur of this paper, markiny the 
envelope Parent. The letter will be handed w a gentle- 
man well known in connection with patents, why well 
put himself in communication with sls sender. 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Tuk Queen never goes to bed before wid- 
night. 

Mn. Grapstone is a believer in paper money, 
and would like to see oue-pound notes in circulation. 


Tue nearest living relative of Shakespeare is 
probably ‘lhomas Hart, a resident of Australia, who is 
eighth in descent from Shakespeare's sister Joan. 


Wuson Barrett is a son of a gentleman 
farmer, and entered the drumatic profession by his 
own choice when only seventeen years of age. He 
owes much of his good fortune to having married a 
lady who was the Queen's reader, a remaskably sen- 
sible and superior woman. 

Dr. HorrMann, the author of SrRUWWELPETER? 
or SLoOVENLY VETER, as he is presented to English- 
speaking children, a work almost as famous all over 
the world as Barou Munchauseu’s stories, is eighty-ono 
years of age, and resides ut Frankfort, bis native town, 
where tor many years he has been at the head of the 
lunatic asylum ; his nursery rhymes have goue through 
157 editions, and are translated into every European 
language, 

Tne Queen of Greece, although she has 
brought up a family of seven children, has preserved 
all une grace of early youth. Her charming smile 
softens her Slavonic beauty, which she inherits trom 
her father, the Grand Duke Constantine, who was one 
of the handsomest men at the Russian Court. Nothing 
could surpass the charm of her manners. (Queen Olga 
has French sympathies, and while the Duke of Sparta 
and her four younger sons were educated by a German 
preceptor, the Queen had her two daughters, Prin- 
cesses Alexandra and Marie, brought up by a French 
governess, ‘Lhe youngest sou of the King and Queen 
of Greece is ouly three years old. 


Mr. Georcsk W>Cuips, of THE PHILADELPHIA 
LepcrR, who is best known on tuis side of the 
Atlantic for his gift to Stratford-on-Avon, is one of 
the most consider:te employers of labour in America. 
He not only pays everyone about him well, but he 
pensions every tan when he reaches a certain age. 
He takes an honest pride in the fact, that every man 
in his employ, from editor to porter, owns hts own 
house. Apropos of the pensioning, it is told that 
his cashier came to Mr. Childs one day, and said: 
“ Mr. ——, whom you are paying uw pension to, is a rich 
man ; he is worth at least £40,000. Shall I stop his 
pension?” “For what reason$” asked Mr. Childs. 
“Should a man be punisled because he has been 
thrifty and saved his money?” So the pension was 
continued. 
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Taz two richest M.P.’s are Mr. Wentworth 
Beaumont and fe. Isaac Holden. Mr. Beaumont’s 
wealth has been inherited; Mr. Holden bas made 
every penny of hia 


Tue Countess of Salisbury can draw out the 

an of a house as well as any average architect, and 

vas made most of the designs for the Premier's new 
villa in the South of France. 


Paoresson Hux ey's pape ery attached toa 
letter containing this passage, is otfered for sale:— “I 
look upon autograph hunters as a progeny of Cai 
and treat their letters accordingly ; heaven forgive 
you if you are only an ingenuous specimen of the same 
race. 


Mr. Dennina, of Rishopston, Bristol, found a 
new comet, small and faint, the other day. Great 
Britain has not taken a foremost place in cometar 
discovery, doubtless on account of pe climate, but 
the additions to the list which she can claim of recent 
years are due to the same persevering and keen- 
sighted observer. 


Ong day the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, in a 
tramp through Cornwall, came to a little village in 
which a tea-meeting was going on. Mr. Pearse entered 
the little chapel and joined in the tea. He was in the 
most unclerical of costuines, which was an act of sense 
on his part ; but during the progress of tea one or two 
of the “leaders” managed to recognise him ; whereupon 
one of them approached him, and said, in an anxious 
whisper, “ Be you the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse?” “ Yes 
—I be,” he answered. “I thought as how you was. 
Now, do you see, we want to raise a little money, and 
a thought have struck us. Do ee just conic out quiet 
like and say nothing to nobody, and then we will put 
ee in the vestry, and we will go into the chapel and 
say,’ The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, author of Danteb 
QuorM, is in the vestry, and can be seed at threepence 
each, the proceeds to gu fur the good of the cause.” 


Mr. ANprew Lana, like all literary men of 
slim buikd and lauguid bearing, wears an old-fashioned 
silk-faced frock-coat, wrinkling and buttoning at 
angles that would prevent any self-respecting tatlor’s 
dummy from acknowledging a bow from him in Bow 
dStreet. He has the tigure and air of a young man; 
but his worn face, with the cheekbones, chin, and nose 
projecting under the drawn skin, almost remind one 
of the veteran Professor Owen. His black hair is 
streaked with grey, and the “front row ” of it is silver- 
white. ‘The weakest part of the head is outside the 
eyes, where the temples are cut scantily meal Like 
Sarasate, his remarkable appearance is due to his large 
striking eyes, His tongue does not betray the Scots- 
man except by a certain prolongation of the “oo” in 
“ book.” iis voice is high-pitched, and he punctuates 
his speech always in the wrong place, by abrupt pauses 
after every two or three words. 

Mr. Henry Artuour Jones, the well-known 
play-wright, and author of “ ‘The Crusaders,” is a son of 
a Buckinghamshire farmer, and was born in 1851. He 
was sent vut into the world tu shift for himself at the 
age of thirteen, and long before he was out of his teens 
he had commenced worrying magazine editors and 
publishers with his youthful productions. He met, 
however, with po success in these quarters. At the 
age of eiglitcen he paid his first visit to the theatre, 
and, according to Ae own account, this proved the 
turning point in his career. He was literally stage- 
struck. From that moment, although he worked hard 
during the day in a City warehouse, all his evenings 
were passed in theatre-going and play-writing. 
Disappointwent succeeded disappointment, and at 
last he left London and obtained a place in a Bradford 
ottive. When things seemed at their worst from an 
urtistic point of view his opportunity caine, and, in the 
acceptance in 1879 by Mr. Wilson Barrett of the play. 
“A Clerical Error,” his career as a successful play- 
wright began. 


Samver Harris has carned for himself the 
title of “The Pearl King.” He ig. an American, and 
was born and reared in Francisco. He is only 
tweuty-six years of age, and was educated in the 
gramwar schools of that city. 

He went to work at one thing and another without 
much success, Finally he saved a hundred pounds or 
so, and went to Tahiti. A variety of misfortunes left 
him penniless there. He sank out of sight, and the 
people who knew him in Tahiti saw him no more for 
two years, 

When he went away from Tahiti he took passage to 
the Permodus Islands. Most of the natives there 
were cannibals—at least they had that reputation. 
He settled on the islands, which are celebrated as the 
centre ofthe pearl tisheries of the South Seas, and made 
friends with one of the principal chiefs. 

Then he began to wake trips regularly to Tahiti 
to dispose of his pearls, which he did at prices which 
satistied the chief that he had a treasure for a partner. 
Presently the chiet’s fame began to wane, and most of 
the traders there thought Harris chief of the islands, 
as the real chief had the astuteness to stay in the 
background and let Harris conduct his busivess for 
him. This he did to his own great protit, and now has 
left the business and settled down to live in the States 
with an enormous fortuns, 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. XXXI, 


THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, 


Pesacuge, Reronmar, aNp AGiTaror. 


A FRIEND once gave the following excellent descrip- 
tion of the Superintendent of the West London 
Mission : 

“Peace Hughes is slim and tough, carrying more 
pounds’ pressure of nervous energy to tle square inch 
than any other man in Alethodisin. He is always on 
the pounce. No matter what subject he may have in- 
tended to speak about on Satuciday he will discard it on 
Sunday for one which is wore up to date. He will be 
abreast of the times, whoever else may care to lag be- 
hind. The only thing impossible to him is to be still. 
He must be up and doing. Heis in everything that is 

oing. Preacher, lecturer, agitator, politician, re- 
Ormer, newspaper editor, he has a hand in all that 
interests his fellow-men.” 

And this sums up the man who has acquired such a 
anique position among the preachers and workers of 
to-day wore truly than columns of writing about him 
might do. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes have made théir 
home in one of the quiet old streets situated in West 
Central London, close to the British Museum on the 
one hand, and the great Irvingite Church in Gordon 
ee once such a centre of religious activity, on the 
other. 

Our worker's study is a student's room, the large 
plain bookcwses which line the walls being tilled to 
thetr utmost capacity with volumes, old and new, 
theotoy,...!, medical, and humanitarian, and pamp!ilets 
dealing with tne modern problems of poverty, work, 
and labour, for Mr. Hughes has to keep pace with all 
those that are doing anything, and with all that is 
being done in the world. 

On the writing-table lies a pile of still unopened 
letters, the result of one delivery. “I receive ten 
thousand letters a year,” my host says, smiling, in 
answer to a query; “nearly all of them contain re- 
quests or inquiries of some sort. They come from all 
parts of the world, at home and abroad, and not a few 
are invitations to speak or preach in various mission 
chapels and halls.” 

“Then you must spend most of your spare time in 
railway-carringes +” 

“Well, I get through a deal of travelling. Since 
Christmas,” opening a small notebook, “1 have spoken 
at York, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Shields, Sunderland, Hartlepool, Leeds, Devonport, 
Norwich, Portsmouth, and a score of less important 
towns. 

“We go on the following lines: Firstly, take 
the largest building in the place ; secondly, ask all 
denominations to attend. We generally hold two 
services on those occasions. 1 preach in the after- 
noon, and we have a public meeting in the evening. 

“ And do you not tind that the constant fatigue and, 
strain tell terribly on your voice after addressing 
these large meetings?” 

“No, generally after having preached to thousands 
of people, say in St. James’ Hall, my voice is as clear 
as when 1 began talking; you see I have now been 
speaking constantly in publio for twenty-five years, 
and experience has taught me many things. For 
instance, the great secret of speaking clearly and 
without fatigue, is to take breath often. 

“You know that the great art in singing is to 
know when and how to take breath; it is exactly 
the same thing with preaching. The provlem is how to 
pianage the voice. Practically you cannot talk too 
much, excepting in the same sense that you can strain 
your arms too much. Speech is positively good for 
the muscles of the throat. I once took some Jessons 
from anelocutionist, but [ think that the only way to 
learn the best methods of public speaking is to have to 
address large audiences. When | have spoken in 
the Albert Hall, every word I have said could be 
heard in the farthest gallery, and that without any 
special effort on my part.” : 

“Ilave you any special theories as to how a public 
speaker ought to live, according to the hygienic point 
of view 3” 

“Of course I am a teetotaler, and, although nota 
vegetarian, eat very little meat. As for smoking, I 
have not spent sixpence on tobacco during the list 
twenty years, but I have sinoked an occasional cigar 
or cigarette when conversing with relatives or friends 
who were smoking. It makes no difference to me 
whether I speak either before or after a meal; in fact, 
Idon't attach much importance to eating either one 
way or the other, excepting that. [think it is certainly 
the duty of everyone to look after his health.” 

“Do you prepare your discourses very elaborately 
before vou deliver them ?” 

“No. [ don't think so. I jot down my leading 
thoughts and ideas on a sheet of notepaper, and then 


feel ready to go straight ahead. Although I am a 
great advooate for short speeches I often make very 
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long ones, I fear. It is easy to tel) when your audiences 
follow you and are in sympathy with ie 

‘ You approve of women preachers i 

Certainly, I el ig with the exception 
perhaps of (Gene Booth’s daughters, our Sisters 
conduct | meetings than any ever held by women 
in Great Britain ; even my own wife, although she has 
@ great shrinking from public speaking, has to do so 
sometimes. Our Sisters have rare opportunities of 
he J bags ; lately, during the great coal strike, 
hun s of miners turned into the big hall at 
Shetfield when one of our best speakers, Sister Lily, 
was addressing a meeting.” 

“And what made you first think of starting a 
‘ West-End Mission’?” 

“It was suggested to me by my brethren. Before 
our Mission started in West London, there was a 
population of some 300,000 souls in this part of London 
absolutely untouched by Methodist agencies. 

“Our work is done mainly in halls which are 
secular. St. Jaines’s Hall and Princes’ Hall are 
buildings where political meetings are held, con- 
certs given, in a word, where people are accustomed 
to go on week days for their own interest or pleasure ; 
thus, when we ask them to come in and listen to us 
on Sunday, there is no antecedent prejudice against 
the building itself.” 

“You must often have a motly gathering ?” 

“That is exactly what we wish to have. All kinds and 
conditions of men and women come to our meetings— 
M.P.’s, journalists, actresses, ladies of title, lawyers, 
Seen policemen, and visitors from all parts of 
the world. One feature of our audiences often 
noticed by strangers is the fact that the majority is 
composed of men, and that the great bulk of listeners 
any generally people between twenty and thirty years 
of age.” 

it would take long to enumerate all the various 
branches of active and, if I may so style it, unsectari:an 
good work done by the West London Mission. One 
great division is given over to Mrs. Price Hughes and 
her “Sisters of the Voor.” ‘These ladies live in com- 
munity at Katherine House, Fitzroy Square, and ce- 
vote their lives to the service of the destitute, the 
poverty-stricken, the sick, at one end of the scale, and 
also to the wealthy and titled at the other end... They 
also manage a créche, where working mothers can 
leave their babies in warmth and comfort ; conduct 
mothers’ meetings, open-air mectings, a girls’ club, a 
band of hope, a savings club, and a stall for the sale 
ot second-hand garments, the latter being one of the 
most appreciated minor etiorts of the kind, large- 
hearted “Sisters.” 

Also in connection with the Mission there are 
agencies for tinding work for the workless, the feed- 
ing of the hungry, and the giving temporary lodging 
to those who kuow not where to lay their heads. 

During the winter months there is a soup-kitchen 
in full swing, a Christmas dinner which is supplied 
free to a thousand poor peuple, and a Boys’ Ciub, 
where, besides being taught carpentering, lads have 
a gymnasium, reading-room, games, and band. Two 
hundred people pass through the convalescent Home 
every year, Stk the Mission, or Country Holiday 
Fund, enables hundreds of sad, wizzened little Lon- 
doners, to spend a fortnight in the sweet, fresh, 
country air. 

Mr. Price Hughes owes much to his splendid bands 
of helpers, both men and women, and to his own 
extraordinary powers of organisation, and early 
training. 

Born at Carmarthen in 1847, he was christened Hugh 
after his grandfather, Hugh Hughes, who, in his day, 
was a famous Wesleyan minister inthe Welsh Wesleyan 
Church, and for his grandfather's suke, as well as for 
his own, he can always count upon a Welsh welcome 
whenever he speaks in the Principality. 

Whilst at school, the following characteristic corre- 
spondence passed between young Hlugh and his 
father :— 

“My pear Fatuer,—I think I ought to be a Wes- 
leyan minister. 

“Your affectionate Son.” 


To this letter Mr. Hughes, senior, replied as briefly 


“My pgaB Boy,—I would rather that you should 


be a Wesleyan minister than Lord Chancellor. 
“Your aflectionate Father.” 


The boy was intended for the bar, which explains 
his father’s remark. ‘ 

After leaving school, the youth went to Richmond 
Theological College, where, at the time, the learned 
Dr. Moulton was Classical Tutor. [his tirst appoint- 
mInent on circuit was Dover. 

After staying the full terin at Dover, he went to 
3righton, from there to Tottenham, next to Darry 
Road, East Dulwich, and then to Ostford. Whilst 
residing in that classical city, an incident in’ Me, 
Hughes’ life occurred which brought lim into stall 
greater prominence. He had to speak at an annual 
Lreakfast meeting of the Wesleyan Foreign Missionary 
Society in London. A great debt had been resting on 
it for some years, and ali the monvy had been raised 
except eight thousand pounds. 

It suddenly occurred to Mr. Hughes that the whole 
amount should be subscribed “right away.” He sug- 
gested it, and, amidst a sccue of the greatest enthu- 
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given or promised on the spot. The 
report of this meeting was translated into nearly 


@ you 
during his last year, s0 that he might have more time 
for itinerant mission work. 

In 1884, having been appointed once more to 
London, he was approached with reference to starting 
& newspaper. The result was that he undertook the 
conduct of Tux Meruopisr Times, the first issue of 
which appeared on January Ist, 1885. With that 
journal his name is prominently identitied. He seems, 
indeed, one of those wen who succeed in whatever they 
undertake. 

_Mr. Hughes is a born leader of men, and the effect of 
his strong personality upon his denomination is 
extraordinary. In hisdomestic relations Mr. Hughes is 
most happy, for in Miss Katherine Burrett, daughter of 
the late Rev. Alfred Barrett, Governor of Richmond 
College, he found a sympathising companion, a loving 
wife, and a judicious “ other self.” Of his partner in 
life, a ministerial friend has remarked, “No wonder 
Hughes gets on so well—with such a wife !" 


—___--3—_____ 


“ On, I know all about babies,” said he to the young 
mother, who was afraid he would Ict her little one fall ; 
“T was one myself once !” 

———t 

A.: “Tthought you said you'd post me that overdue 
bill you owe me?” B.: “1 did mean to; but when 
went to the post-otfice, L found this placard on the wall : 
‘Post no bills!’” 

— ete = -- 

Benevorent Oin Gentiemin: “Johnny, why was 
Damocles afraid to eat his dinner when the sword was 
suspended over his head by a single hair %” 

Johnny (who does not like being patronised): “ { 
’spose he was afraid the hair would tall into his soup. ° 

———j+___ 


A LITERARY man relates that he made a proposal of 
marriage to a charming young woman, and she asked 
for a day or two in which to consider the matter. ‘The 
next afternoon he received from her a package accom- 
panied by a note, inquiring: “Do you think it is 
sate?” Opening the package he found these books : 
Froude’s Lerrers aNp Mumoriats oF JAN& WeELSU 
Carxiyeg, Daudet’s Artists Wives, ‘Tak Unuappy 
Loves or Men or Genius, and a copy of LuNoManN’s 
MacaZing, containing an essay of Mr. Lang's, advising 
young woinen not to marry literary men. 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
Will be 
be the Nect-of- hon of any peroon whos killed tn an ac ident occurring 
within the . nited rinjd mio @ ia bway l'rain on which he or she nay 
be travelling as an ordenary passenyer. This payment will be made suo- 
geet tu the con iilwns aint reyululi.ne mentioned below. 

rither a com Ute copy of the curr-nt number of PEARSON'S 
WEBKLY, or this notice, sntest be upon the person @f the decrased 
at she tame of the accident The blank line wn the mrdule of 
this notice must confuse the usual seinature of the deccased, 
written eitherin ink or pencil Deuth must occur roithin Cwenty-sour 
hours of th acedent,aud aeclicetion tor payment os the Insurance 
dieney mit be made to the Provretors of thes Payer within seven days 
as tx accurrence. Lhisofer ta not extended to .ailiway servants on duty. 
The £1,000 wil! be pasd by tha OCB AN sCCLDENE AND GUAKANTIBE 
CORVOR ATION, LiMiteb. Manston Howse Baidenys, London, B.C., 
heiny pronuted for by a monthly premium paudiv the Curporatun by 
PHAKSUONS WEBALY. 

This copy ison sale at all Newsarents ant Boorstalls on Monday, 
April 4th, andcon ers the benefits us this insurance my stein until meudnay: 
on Monday, dpril ith. Gur over te net confined to one can, bul wilh 
hold good fur any number of tudsoidual cases. Acc more (han 61,000 wis 
be paid on account uf any one death, 


id to whomsoever the Proprietors of this Paper may decide to 


Signature f : 
I hereby certify that the pree 
mium in respect of this insurance 
has been paid up to April 26th, 
1892., and that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEKLY is 
dnsured with this company against 
fatal railway accident tO the exe 
tent of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS under 
the conditions mentioned above.: 


Arvoiladle until cadswht April Lith, BOR 


ete 
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SOLVING THE DIFFICULTY. 
A oworume firm, occupying a prominent corner, 
determined that it would ereenel. its prone by leasing 
the quarters then occupied by a German -beer 
saloon-keeper. The clothing people already occupied 
the floors above the saloon, and by a sort of 
ment with the owner of the house, had a on 
the ground-floor whenever they were ready to pay the 
rental demanded. This time having arrived, the 
manager of the clothing place called on the German, 
and in a friendly way remarked that he fancied his 
firm would take the ground-floor after the first of 

, and that the dispenser of lager had better be 

looking for new quarters. 

ie 1 I don’t vant to move,” protested the German. 

“ Well, but you'll have to. You're a poor man, ant 
we are rich, and can pay three times as much for this 
Foom as you can. te fon go out quietly, and make 
no fuss about it, we'll help you to tind a new place. 
If you stay here at all, you'll pay a rent that will 


beg r you—mind that.” 
F Weil, you come in two weeks, und I dell you vot I 
0. n 


Two weeks later the manager called again. The 
German was all smiles. 

“ Dot's all right, mine vriend. You may schtay aE 
pairs, und I'll schtay here. I don’t pay no rent at all, 

t you Pay von hundred pound a year more as you 
paid last. I haf bought de building.” 


—___—-=—___ 
THE GIANT DOLLS OF DOUAI. 


For two centuries or more the quiet little French 
town Douai has had the custom of waking up once a 
year to witness a scene which has not its parallel any- 
where in the world. The spectacle is a procession of 
gigantic dolls. 

t eleven o'clock on the first Sunday after July 6th 
Gayant and his family leave the Museum gardens, 
while the chimes in the belfry ring the march of the 
Gayants, and crowds of Douai citizens and visitors 
from all the neighbouring towns wait to welcome them 
with enthusiastic applause. Gayant wears a knight’s 
costume and a helmet with white plumes. e is 
twenty-two feet high, and his skeleton is a wicker 
frame. He is carried by men concealed in the frame- 
work of his legs. 

Beside him walks his wife, Maric Cagenon. She is 
twenty feet high, and wears the costume of a lady of 
the court of Margnerite de Valois. She, like her hus- 
band and children, hasa wickeranatomy. Thechildren 
are Monsieur Jacquot, twelve feet high, who wears a 
velvet cap and Spanish cloak ; Mademoiselle Filion, 
ten feet high, and dressed like her mother ; and Little 
Binbin, eight feet high, who wears a child’s cap and 
carries a rattle. 

The Gayants are followed by a chariot. On a high 
latform at the back of this is a tigure of Fortune. In 
ront of Fortune, on a revolving platform, isa Spanish 

gentleman, a lady, a Swiss soldier, a banker, a peasant 
carrying a chicken, and a lawyer with a pocketful of 
documents. As this platform revolves it keeps the 
position of an inclined plane, first one end and then 
the other being raised to the height of Fortune. This 
illustrates, as the “Song of the Gayants” explains, 
that fortune changes, and every one, from the gentle- 
man to the peasant, has his vicissitudes. 

The origin of the féte is not known. In 1745, a 
company of gunners from Douai who were encamped 
at Tournai, suddenly deserted in a body, with their 
arms and baggage. The provost wished to search for 
thermo, an@pvas very indignant, but their captain said : 

“Becalm. Iknow where they are. They had to 
go and see their grandfather Gayant at Douai. They 
will come back.” 

And in a few days they returned, well pleased with 
their holiday, and bringing with them a large number 
of recruits. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.35 p.m. on 
Monday, April 4th, and two minutes later on every 
eucceeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsocver the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an acciden 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 


Signature _ 
Available until midnight, April Ith, 1892 
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A CITY OF SHAM. SPLENDOUR. 


Tsoveawps of workmen in Vienna never taste any 
kind of meat but horseflesh, and are rarely able to 
purchase that comestible, though it only costs about 
threepence a pound. For the most part they herd 

ether in cel. described as “ loathsome dungeons, 
built over the sewers, from which they are only sepa- 
rated by a few bricks.” : 

A vivid sketch is drawn of the after-dark life lead 
by the Vienna coal-heavers—Moravians to & man by 
birth and speech alike, “having no German ”—who 
sup, sleep, and breakfast under the viadact arches at 
the Northern Railway terminus in the Leop Id-stadt. 
The archways are dimly lighted by paratlin lamps, 
suspended from their roofs, and each 18 sparsely fur- 
nished with a deal table, a few cheap chairs, and a sow 
of straw pallets ranged along the wall. 

From six to six, with an interval of two hours for 
reat at mid-day, the inmates of these gloomy vaults 
ply their laborious calling for a wage equivalent to 
one shilling and eightpence per diem, but rent free, 
and with a gratuitous pass on the railway every alter- 
nate Sunday, which enables them to visit their wives 
and children in Moravia once a fortnight. 

Their diet consists of potato soup and black bread 
for breakfast and supper, and fat salted pork and 
black bread for dinner. Every man cooks his own 
food—there must be a depressing monotony about this 
operation—and puts by eighipenes out of his day’s 

y for the keep of his family in distant Moravia. 

uring the daytime these Slav coalheavers are never 
seen outside their archway dwellings, whence they 
trudge at daybreak straight to their coal waggons, 
returning home at nightfall. There are nine of these 
dismal abodes, cummunicating with each other, and 
they are inhabited by over three hundred men. 

Pay-day is usually celebrated by a good deal of 
dram-drinking, which often leads to deadly quarrels. 
On these festive occasions knives are freely drawn, and 
life is held very cheap. 

That hard-working, thrifty men, engaged in_ the 
service of one of the handsomest and most civilised 
towns in Europe, should live in darksome caves, 
like Troglodytes of old, with no recreation but a 
bout of tippling and a stabbing affray every Saturday 
night, is in itself a fact more than sufficiently 
shocking. 

It appears, however, that the swart labourers doomed 
to enjoy this state of semi-savagery are far better off, 
in respect to the quality and quantity of their nourish- 
ment, than the bulk of the poorer Vienna working- 
folk, who breakfast on porridge made of black bread 
and cornflour, and dine off the “schwarzbrod ” alone, 
esteeming themselves lucky if now and then they can 
contrive to add a slice of horse-meat sausage to their 
mid-day meal. 


a 


SERVANT (to artist returning from a vacation): 
“There have been so many callers since you left that 
T have been obliged to a | the names from the slate 
twice to make room for others.” 


ee See 


“ WHERE is the doctor, and what is he doing 1” 

“ He’s reading over his sermon of the morrow, to 
acquire fluency in its production.” 

“Oh, Isee. A kind of ‘ practicing-what-he-preaches’ 
system.” 

—— 

“Do be careful what you say in your poems addressed 
to me,” pleaded his fiancée, ‘because all my friends 
read your poetry.” “That’s all right,” the poetanswered ; 
“no one knows you by the pet name of Phyllis, and no 
one would ever recognise you by my description.” 


—-f-—___ 


Youna Mr. Bruinerton: “ Amy, my love, I wish we 
lived in the good old days, when a knight could fight 
for his lady-love.” 

Miss Cooington: “ Why, George, dear, as for that, 
you haven’t asked papas consent to our engagement 
yet, you know.” 

——_~f--__ 

FurNituRE DEALER (to elderly maiden): “And 
there is another advantage, ma'am, which the folding- 
bed has over the ordinary kind.” 

Elderly Maiden: ‘“ What is that, sir?” 

Furniture Dealer : “ You don’t have to look under it 
to see if there is a man there.” 


—_—>ju—- - - - 


Empioyer: “You are having a decided flirtation 
with the girl who has charge of our telephone wire ?” 

Truthful Clerk (with cold chills running up and down 
his spine, and with visions of instant discharge): 
“Y-e-e-s, sir; but please, sir——” 

Employer: “ Well, keep it up. She will give more 
attention to our calls, if you do.” 

——— 


We have heard of a minister who, when the anthem 
had concluded, rose and commenced reading Acts xx. 
“ And after the uproar was ceased.” That is a story 
on the side of the pulpit. Now the choir is to have its 
repartee. Weare favoured with the following :—Thg 
minister finished his discourse and sat down, and th 
choir rose and sang :—" It is time to wake from sleep.o 


-forbidc 


Arai. 9, 1692 


INDIAN MEDICINE MEN. 


Tus American Indian is intensely superstitious ; 
and, although superstition is common enough now 
among us, who think we are civilized, it is dificult to 
understand the extent to which superstitious fancies 
govern every act of the Indian. The free savage exists 
only in the mind of the poet. The savage is, in fact, a 
slave to his own fancies, which never for a moment 
leave him free. 

Does he intend to go hunting? He must first fast, 
and invoke the aid of his fetich. Is he bent on the 
more important and hazardous business of horse- 
reer or the war-path? His abstinenée from 

en things must be longer, his fasting more rigid, 
his religious dances and ceremonies more devoutly 
performed, his prayers to his fetich more earnest. 

The fetich is of a variety of shapes, Now it is a 
weasel’s skin or a stone curiously coloured or quaintly 
shape@ by Nature; now it is a bit of stone or wood 
rudely carved to represent some animal-god. These 
fetiches, or guardian spirits, are revealed to the Indian 
in adream after a prolonged fast, and they must never 
be shown or their nature reveaied, else their protecting 
power is withdrawn. 

Bad luck causes the Indian to change his fetich ; for 
of what use, argues the savage, is a god unless he is 
able and willing to look after the interests of his 
worshipper. 

When he is taken ill, there is no doubt in the 
Indian’s mind as to the cause of the trouble. He has 
hee acted some duty, has transgressed some obligation 
to his deity, or, more likely still, is bewitched. 

Witchcraft 18 of all things most dreaded by the 
savage, and as belief in witchcraft is universal among 
all primitive tribes, it is small wonder that civilised 
folk, who after all are removed but a few thousand 
years or less from the savage, should retain man 
survivals of this belief. It is not so strange, after all, 
that the good Puritans of New England hanged people 
as witches. They merely retained a little longer than 
aa an extreme form of a well-nigh universal 

elief. 

When ill, then, the Indian believes that his body 
is possessed by spirits which assume various shapes, 
according to the part of the body atteoted, or the tribe 
entertaining the Belief. Thus a toothache is supposed 
to be caused by a small worm which is busy gnawing 
at the root of the tooth ; and the shaman or medicine 
tuan, when called upon to assist the sutlerer, prays to 
a bird or squirrel to take away the worm, and put it 
into the hollow or fork of a tree. 

Rheumatism is caused by the measuring worn, the 
idea being suggested in the latter case by the manner 
in which the measuring worm arches his body in 
walking, which is supposed to be like the contortions 
of the rheumatic patient. On no account must the 
patient eat a squirrel or touch a cat, since the manner 
in which these creatures arch the back indicates an 
affinity with the disease. Nor must he eat the legs of 
any animal, since, as everyone knows, these limbs are 
most frequently affected with rheumatism, and by 
eating the legs of an animal the “disease spirit” 
residing there might be taken in. 

‘These are certainly curious beliefs, but the cure 
resorted to is even more Everyone has 
noticed ferns as they spring up from the ground in 
spring. The stalk and leaves are curled intoa ball, 
which slowly uncoils under the influence of the sun 
and warm rains. The patient is given an infusion of 
the roots of ferns, and is supposed to receive power 
from the friendly plant to straighten the members 
which are curled and crooked by the spirit of 
rheumatism, just as the fern straightens its own stalk. 

The terrapin is thought to have much influence in 
causing illness, and the terrapin disease is either a 
rheumatic affliction about the chest and ribs, or 
possibly some pulmonary trouble. The association of 
the terrapin with disease in this portion of the body, 
doubtless, originates from the fact that the ribs of the 
terrapin are not free, as in the case of most of the 
higher animals, but are united into one piece. 

An Indian who was ill applied for relief to a 
shaman, and was asked: “ Did yon not, when a boy, 
tie strings to the terrapin’s tail and worry the 
creature {” 

The patient admitted that he did. 

“Well,” said the medicine man, “that is what is the 
matter. It isthe terrapin’s turn now, and the terrapin 
is paying off old scores. You have the terrapin 
sickness, and all your ribs have grown together, and 
to your breastbone.” 

he shaman administered the proper remedy 
prescribed in such cases, | forget what it was, and the 
man thought he was cured. 

“ Beggars’ lice” or “ ticks,” as they are called, which 
stick to the clothes of everyone who saunters in the 
woods, are thought to be a sure cure for 4 short 
memory. A tea made of the ticks will make facts 
stick to the mind ; and, what is more, if administered 
to your sweetheart it will tix her affections upon you. 
If one would be a good singer, let him drink a tea 
made of crickets ; for has not the cricket a pleasant 
voice, and does he not sing merrily all day long? 

So on through the whole list. Childish enough 
raat fancies may seem to us, but they are real to the 

ndian, 


Wax mxpiro 
Avan. 9; 1892. 
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_ FACTS, 


Ir is estimated that there are 1,300,000 Irish in 
ustralia, 


THEE" are at present twenty millions’ worth of half- 
sovereigns in circulation. 


Tus natives of Damascus are said to call drunken 
men victims of “the English disease.” 


THE average age of the policeman is 354 years; 
poe service, 98 years; average height, 5 feet 104 


A paper published in Greenland can boast of the 
longest name in existence. It is ARRANGAGLIOTIO 
NaTINGINNAVNIK SysaRAMINasS SINIK ! 


Proressok Rivey, whose opportunities for observa- 
tion place him amongst the highest authorities on the 
subject, estimates that the loss of food crops by in- 
jurious insects alone at £100,000,000 per annum. 


Jupez WELLHovseE, of Tremont, Kansas, is said to 
be the proprietor of the largest orchard in the world. 
He has 1,078 acres in fruit trees, and it is claimed 
that no other grower on the face of the globe can 
make a similar showing. 


Earwics differ from all other insects in both their 
prigin and structure ; they are hatched from eggs, like 
chickens. Naturalists often report seeing the maternal 
earwig with her newly-hatched brood crowded under 
her like chickens under a hen. 


Ir is reported that the Chinese minister at Wash- 
Ington expends more money in telegram and _ cable 
despatches thin the Governor of the United States. 
His expenditure in telegraphing reaches an average of 
£200 a week. One day recently he spent £400 in 
sending despatches to China. 


A Man-Eater’s Victims.—Sir W. IHunter mentions 
a man-eater who was known to have killed 108 people 
in three years, and another, which killed an average 
of eighty persons a fers for the same period. A third 
caused thirteen villages to be abandoned, and 250 
square miles of land to be thrown out of cultivation. 
A fourth killed 127 persons in a year, and stopped a 
public road for many weeks. 


Wauat THE ITALIANS Do WITH Street Rerusg.—In 
Italian cities the cleaning of streets is sold to the 
highest bidder ata public auction. The bidder puts 
every four hundred yards of street in charge of one 
man with ahand-cart, who is kept constantly at work 
from sunrise to sunset and in the twilight. At intervals 
large carts go round and receive the contents of the 
hand-carts. The dirt is taken toa factory, where it is 
pressed into blocks of about a cubic yard in dimension. 
These are placed on the market, and are sold for 


fertilising purposes. 


Earnines or Women.—The following are a few 
exaniples of the rate of pay of women in London :— 
Making paper-bags, 4d. per 1,000; possible earnings, 
bs. to 98. per week. Buttonholes, 3d. per dozen ; pos- 
sible earnings, 8s. per week. Shirts, 2d., each worker 
finding her own cotton; can get six done between 
6am. and1lp.m. Sack sewing, 6d. for twenty-five ; 

ossible earnings, 7s. per week. Pill-box making, 1s. 
ior thirty-six gross ; possible earnings, 1s. 3d. per day. 
Buttonhole-making, ld. per dozen; can do three or 
four dozen between 5 am. and dark. Whip-making, 
1s. per dozen; can do a dozen per day. Trousers 
finishing, 3d. to 5d. each, finding own cotton; can do 
four per day. Shirt finishing, 3d. to 4d. per dozen. 


German Horsesnors.—In Germany the smith, when 
finishing the shoe, punches a hole in the two ends, and 
when the shoe is cold he taps ina screw thread and 
screws into the shoe, when on the horse's foot, a sharp- 

ointed stud of an ineh in length ; and with shoes thus 
Eeted horses can travel securely over the worst possible 
road, and have never been known to ap ; and draught 
horses are shod in the same way. When the horse 
comes to stable the groom unscrews the pointed stud 
and screws in a button, so that no damage can happen 
to the horse, and the screw holes are prevented from 
filling. When the horse is going out the groom simp! 
takes out the button and screws in the pointed | 
and there is no fear of the horse coming back with 
broken knees or strained sinews, and the public are 
spared the painful sight of horses down or slipping in 
all directions. 


A WonperFrcL Grass.—The sisal grass of Yucatan 
is one of the most remarkable vegetable products 
known. It grows in long blades, sometimes to the 
length of four or five feet, and when dry the blade 
curls up from side to side, making a cord which is 
stronger than any cotton string of equal size that has 
ever been manufactured. 
florists and manufacturers of various kinds of grass 

cods, but as soon as its valuable qualities I -come 
can it will have a thousand uses which are now 
undreamed of. Ropes, cords, lines of any description 
and any size may be manufactured of it, and a ship's 
cable ot sisal grass is one of the possibilities of the 


Itisin greatdemand ainong ! 


| 


fature. It is almost impervious to the action of sa't. . 


water, is not readily decayed or disintegrated by 
moisture or heat, and will in time prove one of the 
most valuable productions of Centra] America, 


Sunpay newspapers are prohibited by law in 
Melbourne. 


Tue earth is the greatest distance from the sun on 
the morning of July 6th. 


Bomss which resemble oranges are the latest pro- 
duct of the St. Petérsburg Nihilists. 


Evgctions in France ave always held on Sundays, in 
order to suit the convenience of working-men and 
peasants. 


IT is computed that no less a sum that £15,000,000 
is annually spent on Sunday drinking alone in the 
United Kingdom. 


A 8eT of one large and four small Elizabethan salt- 
cellars in the South Kensington Museum, weighing 
one hundred ounces, cost £2,100. 


Four railway companies, the Great Western, the 
Great Eastern, the South-Western, and the North- 
Western, bring into London about twenty million 
gallons of milk every year. 


More than a hundred writers in Britain, male and 
female, have written the life of Gladstone, and have 
the manuscript all ready so that they can rush toa 
publishing house with it the moment his death is 
announced: 


A £1,000 Hat.—One of the finest opals in the world 
is worn on his cap by the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington. Itis as large as a pigeon’s egg, and is sur- 
rounded by diamonds. The value of the cap, with its 
ornament, is placed at one thousand pounds. 


Peacu Srones as Coat.—In California it is found 
that peach stones burn as well as the best coal, and 
give out more heat in proportion to weight. The 
stones taken out of the fruit that is tinned or 
dried is collected, and sold at the rate of twenty- 
four shillings a ton. Apricot stones also burn, but 
not so well as peach, and do not command so good 
a price. 

Tiny Ponres.—A few yearsago the Raroncss Burdett 
Coutts came into possession of an abbreviated 
edition of a pony which was only 14 inches in height, 
and was but 18 inches in length, counting from the 
end of the nose straight across to the root of the 
tail. At the present time the Shah of Persia is the 
owner of a Shetland pony which is but 12 inches 
high. This pampered pet of royalty wears gold shoes 
worth £3 cach. 

Acatnst Eary Risinc.—Enemies of early rising will 
be delighted to hear the opinion of a German doctor, 
who has been collecting information about the habits 
of long-lived persons, and finds that the majority of 
long-livers indulged im late hours, At least eight out 
of ten persons over eighty never went to bed till well 
into the small hours and did not get up again till late 
in the day. Indeed he considers that getting up early 
tends to exhaust the physical power and to shorten 
life, while the so-called invigorating carly hours are, 
he thinks, apt to produce lassitude, and are positively 
dangerous to some constitutions. 

Tue Dancers oF Divers.—-A diver is exposed to a 
good many dangers, but the greatest is that of falling 
asleep. Ona hot day the contrast between the heat 
above and the delicious coolness below water is apt to 
make a diver sleepy. A diver recently stated that he 
once slept an hour and a half at the bottom of a wreck, 
where he was laying a pipe. Supposing that had 
happened in a channel where the tide runs so swiftl 
that a diver can work only during the one hour of mins 
water, the deadly rush of tide would have snapped the 
life-line and hose. Then, in working wrecks, there is 
the danger of getting jammed in between freight or of 
getting the hose or line entangled. 


How Drasonns ARE Pottsuen.--The operation of 
cutting and polishing diamonds, the hardest of all 
known substances, demands a Jarge amount of skill on 
the part of the workman. J)iamond is used to cut 
diamond, and with regard to the first process of cut- 
ting, two diamonds are mounted on sticks or holders. 
The operator, taking one in each hand, uses an angle 
of one gem to cut off or reduce the angles of the other, 
and in this way the natural angles of the stones are 
removed, the dust being ore up for subsequent use. 
Afterwards begins the real process of cutting and 

olishing, carried out in the mills by steam powcr. 
‘he diamond to be cut is mounted in solder, contained 
in a brass cup at the end of a piece of copper wire, 
which is held in tongs on the mill disc. The revolving 
disc is charged with diamond dust and oil, presenting, 
so to speak, a diamond surface, upon which the 
Tsou soldered in a cup, are cut and polished. 
The mills run 2,600 revolutions per minute. The high 


“attiag of afacet has proceeded as far as required, 
‘14 as softened and the gem released, ready to 
‘t in another position for placing in the 
mill, Phe cutting thus proceeds by successive stages 
till the jewel finally assumes the proper form. Many 
vainable stones are cut in this way, and a skilled 
worknan frequently has £1,600 worth of precious 
stoaies on his bench at one time. The glitter- 
ing j.vels thus posers are superbly mounted in 
every variety of form, from the simple necklaces to 


the aigrette or royal tiara. 


\,- NM “Tat 3S 


THERE are said to be 163,000 families in London 
living in single roome. 

In the reign of Henry VL, the le of England 
fed but iste a day. tee site x 

AT Quito, the only city in the world on the line of 
the Equator, the sun sets and rises at six o'clock the 
year round. 


THe shade trees planted along the quays, avenues, 
and boulevards, and in the squares, parks, and gardens 
of Paris number more than 400,000. 


Trey have had a fall of black snow in the Canton 
of Geneva. This cyrious colouring, as is now well- 
known, is attributable to the presence in the snow of 
a fungus. 


IN a discussion lately carried on as to the distance 
at which large objects on the earth’s surface are visible, 
it was stated that the Himalaya Mountains have 
appeared to view from the great distance of 224 miles. 


It has been computed, as an illustration of the 
cheapening of ocean freights, that a half note: sheet will 
deve cP sufficient power, when burned in connection 
with the triple-expansion engine, to carry a ton a mile 
in an Atlantic steamer. 


Tae Ficure or Britannta.—The majestic figure of 
Britannia which we see on our bronze coins owes its 
origin to the Romans, who cast it on medals to 
signalize their conquests over Britain. Jt will be 
observed that the figure sits on an island, denoting 
the nature of Britain, and her warlike accoutrements 
show the warlike spirit of her inhabitants. The 
lighthouse and ship which accompany the figure on 
our pennies and halfpennics are both modern. 


Feu. to Tie Bri.—It is impossible to fill a glass 
completely, with any liquid, from rim to centre. The 
most common fluids—such as water, milk, or spirit- 
are attracted from the sides of the vessel into which 
they are placed, so that they rise around the brim 
leaving a fhallaw in the middle. Hence a cup tilled to 
the point of overtlow with any of these liquids is not 
absolutely full, though it appears to be so at the edge. 
Fluids, on the other hand, which do not adhere. or are 
not attracted upwards by the sides of the vessel, sink 
round the brim and rise in the centre. ‘Shus mercury 
in a glass forius a convex surface, while water forms @ 
concave. 


- A Goon Way or Scanrinc Biros.—Some of the 
farmers of the Kifel, the district that Hes between the 
frontier of Belgium and the Rhine, adopt a novel plan 
for scaring the birds from the wheat. A number of 
poles are set up in the corn fields, and a wire is con- 
ducted from one to another, just like the telegraph 
posts that are placed along our railways. Mrom the 
top of each pole there hangs a bell which is connected 
with the wire. Now, in the val!’ y 1 brook runs alone 


with a current strong enough to t:ena suall water- 
wheel to which the wire is f: ten 1 As the wheel 
goes round it jerks the wire,: nd - the belle in the 
itferent tields are sct tinklow. The bells thus 


mysteriously rung frightened the birds from the grain, 
and even excite the wonder of men and wemen ontil 
they discover the secret. This simple contrivaner is 
found to serve its purpose 


MISSING WORD CORP 
TION No, XVIII. 


ON this page is a paragraph entitled ‘*A Goon Way or 
Scarinu Binps.” The last word in it is omitted. Readers 
who wixh to enter this competition must cut ont the coupon, 
fill in this word, together with their names and addresses, 
and send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to reach us 
at latest by first post on Monday, April 1th, the envelope 
marked ‘* Worb.” 

The correct word is in the hands of Messre. Shule, 
Lewis, & Slade, Chartered Accountants, Wardrobe 
Chamters, Queen Victoria Street, London, B.C.. enclosed 
in an envelope sealed with our seal. Their starerment with 
regard to it will appear, with the result of the competition, 
in our issne for the week after next. 

The whole of the money received tn entrance fics will be 
divided amongst those competitors who fill in the word 
correctly. 

It is hoped that competitions will be posted to Teniple 
Chambers, E.C., as early in the week as possible, Members 
of the same family may compete if they like, and anyone 
mnay send as many attempts as they choose, provided that 
each is accompanied by a postal order and a separate conpan. 


M. W. C, 


No. 18. 


Name 
PACU ESE, nastiest a eaeeiete ee es eew re rie 


% 
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SOLVING THE DIFFICULTY. 


A quorum firm, occupying a prominent corner, 
determined that it would eceorat its — by leasing 
the quarters then occupied by a German lager-beer 


saloon-keeper. The clothing people already oocupied 
the floors above the 


saloon, and by a sort of o 
ment with the owner of the house, had a al on 
the ground-floor whenever they were ready to pay the 
rental demanded. This time having arrived, the 
manager of the clothing place called on the German, 
and in a friendly way remarked that he fancied his 
firm would take the ground-floor after the first of 
peg. and that the dispenser of lager had better be 

ing for new quarters. 

Me ue I don’t vant to move,” protested the German. 
“Well, but you'll have to. You're a poor man, ani 
we are rich, and can pay three times as much for this 
room as you can. ir you go out quietly, and make 
no fuss about it, we'll help you to find a new place. 
If you stay here at all, you'll pay a rent that will 

r you—mind that.” 
Af ell, you come in two weeks, und I dell you vot I 


do. 
Two weeks later the manager called again. The 
German was all smiles. 
“ Dot’s all right, mine vriend. You may schtay oF 
corgi and I'll schtay here. I don’t pay no rent at all, 
t you pay von hundred pound a year more as you 
paid last. I haf bought de building.” 


ee 
THE GIANT DOLLS OF DOUAI. 


For two centuries or more the quiet little French 
town Douai has had the custom of waking up once a 
year to witness a scene which has not its parallel any- 
where in the world. The spectacle is a procession of 


igantic dolls. 

at eleven o'clock on the first Sunday after July 6th 
Gayant and his family leave the Museum gardens, 
while the chimes in the belfry ring the march of the 
Gayants, and crowds of Douai citizens and visitors 
from all the neighbouring towns wait to welcome them 
with enthusiastic applause. Gayant wears a knight's 
costume and a helmet with white plumes. e is 
twenty-two feet high, and his skeleton is a wicker 
frame. He is carried by men concealed in the frame- 
work of his legs. 

Beside him walks his wife, Mario Cagenon. She is 
twenty feet high, and wears the costume of a lady of 
the court of Marguerite de Valois. She, like her hus- 
band and children, hasa wickeranatomy. Thechildren 
are Monsieur Jacquot, twelve feet high, who wears a 
velvet cap and Spanish cloak ; Mademoiselle Filion, 
ten feet high, and dressed like her mother ; and Little 
Binbin, sight feet high, who wears a child’s cap and 
carries a rattle. ; 

The Gayants are followed by a chariot. On a high 
aaa | at the back of this is a tigure of Fortune. In 

ront of Fortune, on a revolving platform, isa Spanish 
gentleman, a lady, a Swiss soldier, a banker, a peasant 
carrying a chicken, and a lawyer with a ketful of 
documents. As this platform revolves it keeps the 
position of an inclined plane, first one end and then 
the other being raised to the height of Fortune. This 
illustrates, as the “Song of the Gayants” explains, 
that fortune changes, and every one, from the gentle- 
man to the peasant, has his vicissitudes. 

The origin of the féte is not known. In 1745, a 
company of gunners from Douai who were encamped 
at Tournai, suddenly deserted in a body, with their 
arms and baggage. The provost wished to search for 
them, an@pvas very indignant, but their captuin said : 

“Becalm. Iknow where they are. They had to 
go and see their grandfather Gayant at Douai. They 
will come back.” 

And in a few days they returned, well pleased with 
their holiday, and bringing with them a large number 
of recruits. 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.35 p.m. on 
Monday, April 4th, and two minutes later on every 
eucceeding evening during the week. 


£100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsocver the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY may decide to be the Nezt-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an acciden 
while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the same period from the accident. 


Signature 
Available until midnight, April ith, 1892. 


bears at Dak) a’ 


PERKRSON'S WEEKLY. 


A CITY OF ‘SHAM. SPLENDOUR. 


Tsoveanps of workmen in Vienna never taste any 
kind of meat but horseflesh, and are rarely able to 
purchase that comestible, though it only costs about 
threepence a pound. For the most part they herd 

ether in cel described as “ loathsome dungeons, 
built over the sewers, from which they are only sepa- 
rated by a few bricks.” ; 

A vivid sketch is drawn of the after-dark life lead 
by the Vienna coal-heavers—Moravians to & man by 
birth and speech alike, “having no German”—who 
sup, sleep, and breakfast under the viadact arches at 
the Northern Railway terminus in the Leo Id-stadt. 
The archways are dimly lighted b n lamps, 
suspended from their roofs, and each is sparsely fur- 
nished with a deal table, a few cheap chairs, and a sow 
of straw pallets ranged along the wall. 

From six to six, with an interval of two hours for 
rest at mid-day, the inmates of these gloomy vaults 
ply their laborious calling for a wage equivalent to 
one shilling and eightpence per diem, but rent free, 
and with a gratuitous pass on the railway every alter- 
nate Sunday, which enables them to visit their wives 
and children in Moravia once a fortnight. 

Their diet consists of potato soup and black bread 
for breakfast and supper, and fat salted pork and 
black bread for dinner. Every man cooks his own 
food—there must be a depressing monotony about this 
operation—and puts by eightpence out of his day’s 

y for the keep of his family in distant Moravia. 

uring the daytime these Slav coalheavers are never 
seen outside their archway dwellings, whence they 
trudge at daybreak straight to their coal waggons, 
returning home at nightfall. There are nine of these 
dismal abpdes, cummunicating with each other, and 
they are inhabited by over three hundred men. 

Pay-day is usually celebrated by a good deal of 
dram-drinking, which often leads to dead 
On these festive occasions knives are freely drawn, and 
life is held very cheap. 

That hard-working, thrifty men, engaged in the 
service of one cf the handsomest and most civilised 
towns in Europe, should live in darksome caves, 
like Troglodytes of old, with no recreation but a 
bout of tippling and a stabbing affray every Saturday 
night, is in itself a fact more than sutficiently 
shocking. 

It appears, however, that the swart labourers doomed 
to enjoy this state of semi-savagery are far better off, 
in respect to the quality and quantity of their nourish- 
ment, than the bulk of the poorer Vienna working- 
folk, who breakfast on porridge made of black bread 
and cornflour, and dine off the “schwarzbrod ” alone, 
esteeming themselves lucky if now and then they can 
contrive to add a slice of horse-meat sausage to their 


mid-day meal. 
—___—---___ 

SerRvANT (to artist returning from a vacation): 
“There have been so many callers since you left that 
I have been obliged to wash the names from the slate 
twice to make room for others.” 


ee 


“ WHERE is the doctor, and what is he doing 1” 

“ He’s reading over his sermon of the morrow, to 
acquire fluency in its production.” 

“Oh, Isee. A kind of ‘ practicing-what-he-preaches’ 
system.” 

—— ae 

“ Do be careful what you say in your poems addressed 
to me,” pleaded his fiancée, “because all my friends 
read your poetry.” “That's all right,” the poet answered ; 
“no one knows you by the pet name of Phyllis, and no 
one would ever recognise you by my description.” 


— 5 —__ 


Younoe Mr. Brurneton : “ Amy, my love, I wish we 
lived in the good old days, when a knight could fight 
for his lady-love.” 

Miss Cooington : “ Why, George, dear, as for that, 
you haven’t asked papas consent to our engagement 
yet, you know.” 

————f-—__ 

FurNiItukRE DEaer (to elderly maiden); “And 
there is another advantage, ma’am, which the folding- 
bed has over the ordinary kind.” 

Elderly Maiden: ‘ What is that, sir 7” 

Furniture Dealer : “ You don’t have to look under it 
to see if there is a man there.” 

——-fo—__-— 

Empioyer: “You are having a decided flirtation 
with the girl who has ehaiee of our telephone wire ?” 

Truthful Clerk (with cold chills running up and down 
his spine, and with visions of instant 
“ Y-e-e-8, sir ; but please, sir——” 

Employer: “ Well, keep it up. She will give more 
attention to our calls, if you do.” 

i 


We have heard of a minister who, when the anthem 
had concluded, rose and commenced reading Acts xx. 
“ And after the uproar was ceased.” That is a story 
on the side of the pulpit. Now the choir is to have its 
repartee. Weare favoured with the following :—Thg 
minister finished his discourse and sat down, and th 
choir rose and sang :—" It is time to wake from sleep.° 


ischarge) : 


quarrels. 


Arai. 9, 1602 


INDIAN MEDICINE MEN. 


Tas American Indian is intensely superstitious ; 
and, although superstition is common enough now 
among us, who think we are civilized, it is difficult to 
understand the extent to which superstitious fancies 
govern every act of the Indian. The free savage exists 
only in the mind of the poet. The savage is, in fact, a 
slave to his own fancies, which never for a moment 
leave him free. 

Does he intend to go hunting? He must first fast, 
and invoke the aid of his fetich. Is he bent on the 
more important and hazardous business of horse- 
stealing or the war-path? His abstinenée from 


“forbidden things must be longer, his fasting more rigid, 


his religious dances and ceremonies more devoutly 
performed, his prayers to his fetich more earnest. 

The fetich is of a variety of shapes. Now it is a 
weasel’s skin or a stone curiously coloured or quaintly 
shape@ by Nature; now it is a bit of stone or wood 
rudely carved to represent some animal-god. These 
fetiches, or guardian spirits, are revealed to the Indian 
in adream after a prolonged fast, and they must never 
be shown or their nature revea.ed, else their protecting 
power is withdrawn. 

Bad luck causes the Indian to change his fetich ; for 
of what use, argues the savage, is a unless he is 
able and willing to look after the interests of his 
worshipper. 

When he is taken ill, there is no doubt in the 
Indian’s mind as to the cause of the trouble. He has 
Beg lected some duty, has Prasat sees some obligation 
to his deity, or, more likely still, is bewitched. 

Witchcraft 18 of all things most dreaded by the 
savage, and as belief in witchcraft is universal among 
all primitive tribes, it is small wonder that civilised 
folk, who after all are removed but a few thousand 
years or less from the savage, should retain man 
survivals of this belief. It is not so strange, after all, 
that the good Puritans of New England hanged people 
as witches. They merely retained a little longer than 
pee Sele an extreme form of a well-nigh universal 

elief. 

When ill, then, the Indian believes that his body 
is possessed by spirits which assume various shapes, 
according to the part of the body atleoted, or the tribe 
entertaining the belief. Thus a toothache is supposed 
to be caused by a small worm which is busy gnawing 
at the root of the tooth ; and the shaman or medicine 
man, when called upon to assist the sutlerer, prays to 
a bird or squirrel to take away the worm, and put it 
into the hollow or fork of a tree. 

Rheumatism is caused by the measuring worm, the 
idea being suggested in the latter case by the manner 
in which the measuring worm arches his body in 
walking, which is supposed to be like the contortions 
of the rheumatic patient. On no account must the 

atient eat a squirrel or touch a cat, since the manner 
in which these creatures arch the back indicates an 
affinity with the disease. Nor must he eat the legs of 
any animal, since, as everyone knows, these limbs are 
most frequently affected with rheumatism, and by 
eating the legs of an animal the “disease spirit” 
residing there might be taken in. ~ 

These are certainly curious beliefs, but the cure 
resorted to is even more odd. Everyone has 
noticed ferns as they spring up from the ground in 
spring. The stalk and leaves are curled intoa ball, 
which slowly uncoils under the influence of the sun 
and warm rains. The patient is given an infusion of 
the roots of ferns, and is supposed to receive power 
from the friendly plant to straighten the members 
which are curled and crooked by the spirit of 
rheumatism, just as the fern straightens its own stalk. 

The terrapin is thought ¢o have much influence in 
causing illness, and the terrapin disease is either a 
rheumatic affliction about the chest and ribs, or 
possibly some pulmonary trouble. The association of 
the terrapin with disease in this portion of the body, 
doubtless, originates from the fact that the ribs of the 
terrapin are not free, as in the case of most of the 
higher aniwals, but are united into one piece. 

An Indian who was ill applied for relicf to a 
shaman, and was asked: ‘Did you not, whena boy, 
tie strings to the terrapin’s tail and worry the 
creature?” 

The patient admitted that he did. 

“Well,” said the medicine man, “that is what is the 
matter. It is the terrapin’s turn now, and the terrapin 
is paying off old scores. You have the terrapin 
sickness, and all your ribs have grown together, and 
to your breastbone.” 

he shamun administered the proper remedy 
prescribed in such cases, I forget what it was, and the 
man thought he was cured. 

“ Beggars’ lice” or “ ticks,” as they are called, which 
stick to the clothes of everyone who saunters in the 
woods, are thought to be a sure cure for a short 
memory. A tea made of the ticks will make facts 
stick to the mind ; and, what is more, if administercd 
to your sweetheart it will tix her affections upon you. 
If one would be a good singer, let him drink a ten 
made of crickets ; for has not the cricket a pleasant 
voice, and does he not sing merrily all day long? 

So on through the whole list. Childish enough 
al fancies may seem to us, but they are real to the 

ndian, 


Was m=pme 
Ayam 9; 1803. 


_ FACTS, 


Ir is estimated that there are 1,300,000 Irish in 
Australia. 


THest are at present twenty millions’ worth of half- 
sovereigns in circulation. 


Tus natives of Damascus are said to call drunken 
men victims of “the English disease.” 


THE average age of the policeman is 35} years; 
average service, 9§ years; average height, 5 feet 104 
es, 


A pareR published in Greenland can boast of the 
longest name in existence. It is ARRANGAGLIOTIO 
NaTINGINNAVNIK SYSARAMINAS SINIK ! 


Proressokz Ritzey, whose opportunities for observa- 
tion place him amongst the highest authorities on the 
subject, estimates that the loss of food crops by in- 
jurious insects alone at £100,000,000 per annum. 


Jupvor Wetiaovse, of Tremont, Kansas, is said to 
be the proprietor of the largest orchard in the world. 
He has 1,078 acres in fruit trees, and it is claimed 
that no other grower on the face of the globe can 
make a similar showing. 


Eakwics differ from all other insects in both their 
prigin and structure ; they are hatched from eggs, like 
chickens. Naturalists often report seeing the maternal 
earwig with her newly-hatched brood crowded under 
ber like chickens under a hen. 


Ir is reported that the Chinese minister at Wash- 
Ington expends more money in telegram and_ cable 
despatches than the Governor of the United States. 
His expenditure in telegraphing reaches an average of 
£200 a week. One day recently he spent £400 in 
sending despatches to China. 


A Man-Eater’s Victims.—Sir W. Hunter mentions 
@ man-eater who was known to have killed 108 people 
in three years, and another, which killed an average 
of eighty persons a year for the same period. A third 
caused thirteen eioes to be abandoned, and 250 

uare miles of land to be thrown out of cultivation. 
A fourth killed 127 persons in a year, and stopped a 
public road for many weeks. 


Waat THE ITALIANS DO WITH STREET Rerose.—In 
Italian cities the cleaning of streets is sold to the 
highest bidder ata public auction. The bidder puts 
every four hundred yards of street in charge of one 
man with ahand-cart, who is kept constantly at work 
from sunrise to sunset and in the twilight. At intervals 
large carts go round and receive the contents of the 
hand-carts. The dirt is taken toa factory, where it is 
pressed into blocks of about a cubic yard in dimension. 
These are placed on the market, and are sold for 
fertilising purposes. 

Earninos oF Women.—The following are a few 
exaniples of the rate of pay of women in London :— 
Making paper-bags, 4d. per 1,000; possible earnings, 
6s. to 98. per week. Buttonholes, 3d. per dozen; pns- 
sible earnings, 8s. per week. Shirts, 2d., each worker 
finding her own cotton; can get six done between 
6am. and ll p.m. Sack sewing, 6d. for twenty-five ; 

ible earnings, 7s. per week. Pill-box making, 1s. 
or thirty-six gross ; possible earnings, 1s. 3d. per day. 
Buttonhole-making, 1d. per dozen; can do three or 
four dozen between 5 am. and dark. Whip-making, 
1s. per dozen; can do a dozen per day. Trousers 
finishing, 3d. to 5d. each, finding own cotton; can do 
four per day. Shirt finishing, 3d. to 4d. per dozen. 


German HorsesHons.—In Germany the smith, when 
finishing the shoe, punches a hole in the two ends, and 
when the shoe is cold he taps ina screw thread and 
screws into the shoe, when on the horse's foot, a sharp- 

ointed stud of an inch in length ; and with shoes thus 
Etted horses can travel securely over the worst possible 
road, and have never been known to slip ; and draught 
horses are shod in the same way. hen the horse 
comes to stable the groom unscrews the pointed stud 
and screws in a button, so that no damage can happen 
to the horse, and the screw holes are prevented from 
filling. When the horse is going out the groom aimee 
takes out the button and screws in the pointed stud, 
and there is no fear of the horse coming back with 
broken knees or strained sinews, and the public are 
spared the painful sight of horses down or slipping in 
all directions. 


A WonpbekFuL Grass.—The sisal grass of Yucatan 
is one of the most remarkable vegetable products 
known. It grows in long blades, sometimes to the 
length of four or five feet, and when dry the blade 
curls up from side to side, making a cord which is 
stronger than any cotton string of equal size that has 
ever been manufactured. Itisin great demand aimong 


florists and manufacturers of various kinds of grass ; 


coda, but as soon as its valuable qualities b-come 
Enown it will have a thousand uses which are now 
undreamed of. Ropes, cords, lines of any description 
and any size may be manufactured of it, and a ship's 
cable of sisal grass is one of the possibilities of the 


future. It is almost ioe to the action of sa't. . 
le 


water, is not readil cayed or disintegrated by 
moisture or heat, and will in time 


most valuable productions of Central America, 


rove one of the | every variety of 
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Sunpay newspapers are prohibited by law in 
Melbourne. 


Tue earth is the greatest distance from the sun on 
the morning of July 6th. 


Bomss which resemble oranges are the latest pro- 
duct of the St. Petérsburg Nihilists. 


Exgctions in France ave always held on Sundays, in 
order to suit the convenience of working-men and 
peasants. 


_ IT is computed that no less a sum that £15,000,000 
is annually spent on Sunday drinking alone in the 
United Kingdom. 


A seT of one large and four small Elizabethan salt- 
ecllars in the South Kensington Museum, weighing 
one hundred ounces, cost £2,100. 


Four railway companies, the Creat Western, the 
Great Eastern, the South-Western, and the North- 
Western, bring into London about twenty million 
gallons of milk every year. 


More than a hundred writers in Britain, male and 
female, have written the life of Gladstone, and have 
the manuscript all ready so that they can rush toa 
publishing house with it the moment his death is 
announced: 


A £1,000 Hat.—One of the finest opals in the world 
is worn on his cap by the Chinese Minister at Wash- 
ington. Itis as large as a pigeon’s egg, and is sur- 
rounded by diamonds, The value of the cap, with its 
ornament, is placed at one thousand pounds. 


Peacu Srones as Coat.—In California it is found 
that peach stones burn as well as the best coal, and 
give out more heat in proportion to weight. The 
stones taken out of the fruit that is tinned or 
dried is collected, and sold at the rate of twenty- 
four shillings a ton. Apricot stones also burn, but 
not so well as peach, and do not command so good 
a price. 

Tiny Ponres.—A few yearsago the Raroness Burdett 
Coutts came into possession of an abbreviated 
edition of a pony which was only 14 inches in height, 
and was but 18 inches in length, counting from the 
end of the nose straight across to the root of the 
tail. At the present time the Shah of Persia is the 
owner of a Shetland pony which is but 12 inches 
high. This pampered pet of royalty wears gold shoes 
worth £3 cach. 

Acatnst Eary Risinc.—Enemies of early rising will 
be delighted to hear the opinion of a German doctor, 
who has been collecting information about the habits 
of long-lived persons, and finds that the majority of 
long-livers indulged im late hours. At least eight out 
of ten persons over eighty never went to bed till well 
into the small hours and did not get up again till late 
in the day. Indeed he considers that getting up early 
tends to exhaust the physical power and to shorten 
life, while the Uecallod Gusacreuna early hours are, 
he thinks, apt to produce lassitude, and are positively 
dangerous to some constitutions. 


Tue Dancers oF Divers.—A diver is exposed to a 
good many ayo but the greatest is that of falling 
asleep. Ona hot day the contrast between the heat 
above and the delicious coolness below water is apt to 
make a diver sleepy. <A diver recently stated that he 
once slept an hour and a half at the bottom of a wreck, 
where be was laying a pipe. Supposing that had 
happened in a channel where the tide runs so ey 
that a diver can work only during the one hour of slac 
water, the deadly rush of tide would have snapped the 
life-line and hose. Then, in working wrecks, there is 
the danger of getting jammed in between freight or of 
getting the hose or line entangled. 


How Dramonpns are Poutsuep.--The operation of 
cutting and polishing diamonds, the hardest of all 
known substances, demands a urge amount of skill on 
the part of the workman. J)iamond is used to cut 
diamond, and with regard to the first process of cut- 
ting, two diamonds are mounted on sticks or holders. 
The operator, taking one in each hand, uses an angle 
of one gem to cut off or reduce the angles of the other, 
and in this way the natural angles of the stones are 
removed, the dust being ealiehe up for subsequent use. 
Afterwards begins the real process of cutting and 

olishing, carried out in the mills by steam power. 
‘he diamond to be cut is mounted in solder, contained 
in a brass cup at the end of a piece of copper wire, 
which is held in tongs on the mill disc. The revolving 
disc is charged with diamond dust and oil, presenting, 
so to speak, a diamond surface, upon which the 
diamonds, soldered in a cup, are cut and polished. 
The mills run 2,600 revolutions per minute. The high 
rate of speed of working gradually wears away the 
ston» Laing eut, and when the workman considers that 
the curtiag of a facet has proceeded as far as required, 
the sotto: is softened and the gem released, ready to 
ye sein set in another position for placing in the 
mill. Phe cutting thus proceeds by successive stages 
till the jewel fing fly assumes the proper form. Many 
vainable stones are cut in this way, and a skilled 
workman frequently has £1,000 worth of precious 
stones on his bench at one time. The glitter- 
ig jvvels thus piotuen are superbly mounted in 
‘orm, from the simple necklaces to 

the aigrette or royal tiara. 
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THERe are said to be 163,000 families in London 
living in single rooms. 

In the reign of Henry VL, the le of England 
fed betewieuday, oe ae 

Ar Quito, the only city in the world on the line of 
the Equator, the sun sets and rises at six o'clock the 
year round. 


Tue shade trees planted along the quays, avenues, 
and boulevards, and in the squares, parks, and gardens 
of Paris number more than 400,000. 


Tuey have had a fall of black snow in the Canton 
of Geneva. This cyrious colouring, as is now well- 
known, is attributable to the presence in the snow of 
a fungus. 


In a discussion lately carried on as to the distance 
at which large objects on the earth's surface are visible, 
it was stated that the Himalaya Mountains have 
appeared to view from the great distance of 224 miles. 


Ir has been computed, as an illustration of the 
cheapening of ocean freights, that a half note sheet will 
develop sufficient power, when burned in connection 
with the triple-expansion engine, to carry a fon a mile 
in an Atlantic steamer. 


THe Ficure or Brrrannta.—The majestic figure of 
Britannia which we see on our bronze coins owes its 
origin to the Romans, who cast it on medals to 
signalize their conquests over Britain. It will be 
observed that the figure sits on an island, denoting 
the nature of Britain, and her warlike accoutrements 
show the warlike spirit of her inhabitants. The 
lighthouse and ship which accompany the figure on 
our pennies and halfpennics are both modern. 


Fou. To THe Brm.—lIt is impossible to fill a glass 
completely, with any liquid, from rim to centre. The 
most common fluids—such as water, milk, or spirit- 
are attracted from the sides of the vessel into which 
they are placed, so that they rise around the brim 
leaving 3 hallow in the middle. Hence a cup filled to 
the pact of overtow with any of these liquids is not 
absolutely full, though it appears to be so at the edge. 
Fluids, on the other hand, which do not adhere. or are 
not attracted upwards by the sides of the vessel, sink 
round the brim and rise in the centre. ‘hus mercury 
in a glass forius a convex surface, while water ferms @ 
concave. 


- A Goop Way or Scanine Biros.—Some of the 
farmers of the Kifel, the district that Hes between the 
frontier of Belgium and the Rhine, adopt a novel plan 
for scaring the birds from the wheat. A number of 
poles are set up in the corn fields, and a wire is con- 
ducted from one to another, just like the telegraph 
posts that are placed along our railways. Irom the 
top of each pole there hangs a bell which is connected 
with the wire. Now, in the val!’ y” brook runs alone 
with acurrent strong enough to tna s‘uall water. 
wheel to which the wire is f. ten |. As the wheel 
ig round it jerks the wire.: nd so the belle in the 

ifferent tields are sect tinkliuoy. ‘She bells thus 
mysteriously rung frightened the birds from the grain, 
and even excite the wonder of nen and wemen ontil 
they discover the secret. This simp!e coutrivance is 
found to serve its purpose 


MISSING WORD COMPETI 
MON Ne. XVIIL 


ON this page is a paragraph entitled ‘A Goon Way or 
Scaring Birps.” The last word in it is omitted. Readers 
who wish to enter this competition must cut ont the coupon, 
fill in this word, together with their names and addresses, 
and send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to reach us 
at latest by first pest on Monday, April 1th, the envelope 
marked ‘* Woko.” 

The correct word is in the hands of Messrs. Slade, 
Lewis, & Slade, Chartered Accountants, Wardrobe 
Chamlers, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., enclosed 
in an envelope sealed with our seal. Their statement. with 
regard to it will appear, with the result of the competition, 
in our issne for the week after next. 


The whole of the money received in entrance firs will be 
divided amongst those competitors who fill in the word 
correctly. 

It is hoped that competitions will be posted to Teniple 
Chambers, E.C., as early in the week as possible. Members 
of the same family may compete if they like, and anyone 
may send as many attempts as they choose, provided that 
each is accompanied by a postal order anda separate coupon. 


M. W. C. 


No. 18. 
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FICTION. 


Aw Unoertain Restivc Piace—The shopman 
with red whiskers whe vas standing near the door in 
a furniture shop last Wednesday atternoon reveived & 
disagreeable surprise. He was idly wondering 
whether business for the day wasn't about over, when 
the door opened and a small man burried in and 
said, briefly : oe 

¢ You sold me a folding bed last Monday, didn't 
you 

Hy gts ey I did, sir.” 

“A regular Al modern improved bed, I think you 
said.” 

“Undoubtedly a first-class article. I say that with- 
out hesitation, sir.” 

“I believe you said no flat was complete without 
one—bed, washstand, chest of drawers and writing: 
desk combined, and looked like a piano besides, didu't 


a 

“YT think Idid. Is anything wrong?” inquired the 
shop-man uneasily. 

“You said old-fashioned double beds had gone out of 
fashion, and that there wasn’t room for one in a flat, 
didn’t yout” 

“Certainly, that is quite true,” said the shopman, 
soothingly. 

“You said,” continued the man, “that if a wan 
ooaght one of those folding-beds, he didn’t need 
another stick of furniture in the room but a chair. 

‘Didn't you?” 

“I might have suggested the value of the article in 
some such words.” 

“ ey q n” 

“T say I might have said something of the sort, you 
know.” 

“Well, you did. 1 was idiot enough to buy one of 
those beds. 1 and my wife have lived on that com- 
bination business one night, and now the bed or we 
have got to make achange. We can't stay under the 
ame roof with it anothor night.” 

“What's the matter with it?” 

“Well, you see, the thing you call a bed only got 
there yesterday afternoon, and my wife and I spent 
the evening seeing how it worked. She was shy of 
ihe thing till the young lady from the next flat 
thought it was a piano, and tried to play “The Bogie 
Man” on the false keys. That tickled my wife, and 
the said there was a good deal in the thing. So she 
sat four of her dresses into the drawers and Tesenged 
the jug and basia on the washstand section, and later 

am the evening I tilled up the ink-pot and wrote a 
Metter on the desk part. About nine o'clock my wife 
‘~~ made up the bed, and we tucned in. I'd been asive 
about an lour when I was wakened up by my wife 
nodging me. 

“William, says she, in a whisper, ‘I’ve had such a 
dream—’ 

“¢Margaret, do you smell something queer?’ said L 
interrupting. 

“*No,’ said she, ‘maybe it’s the new bed.’” 

“No, said I, ‘it’s a sour, vinegary smell, and 
besides,’ said I, sort of scared, ‘theres something wet 
on my ear. 

“With that I jumped out of bed and lit up. Well, 
wy wife gave a serecch. 

“What uils you, carrying on like that?’ says 1 to 
her, sharply. 

“* Ails ine,’ she says, ‘look at yourself, you night- 
mare. 

“Well, you should have seen me. The whole half 
pint of ink | had put into the ink-pot in the desk 
section of that bed, had got on me, and run over nie, 
and down me, and round me. 

“My head was all ink except my nose and my left ear. 
There was ink on my hair, and ink on my night clothes, 
till I looked like a dirty penwiper on legs. But that 
wasn’t all. One of us must have turned over heavy 
in our sleep, and squashed the jug in the washstand 
section, and it had filled the drawers, till there was a 

n of water in the second drawer, on my wife's best 


“ You seem to have had a nice, quiet time,” returned 
the shopman, foolishly attempting the genially 
humorous. 

“Nice quiet time, eh?” exclaimed the small man, ex- 
citedly. ‘Perhaps going to bed with an ink bottle and 
standing in the sun next day with salts of lemon on 
your head to bleach out the smootclies is your idea of a 
nice time, it isn’t mine. I haven't come in here to 
make a row, but I don’t want any foolishness about 
this. My wifeand [ have agreed that if you'll exchange 
that fol a business for a good, plain bed, we'll call 
it square. Yow what do you say; think you can do 


“Very likely we can, sir.” 

“You've got to,” shouted the little man, getting 
rapidly excited. “I won’t spend another night strewing 
my shape on false pianos und washstands. We want 
the genuine article now. I’ve been polite so far, but 
this isn’t my day for fun. Perhaps there's people in 
this town who like to sleep on 8 monkey business hed 
but [ want a bed, a piain bed, with four legs, even 
I have to dress on the mantelpiece and eat in the fire- 


place” 
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TO THE CUCUMBER. 


Tug cucumber th the festive board 
Eushrouded in condiment eo 

And the epicare gleefully ru' his paunch 
At the sight of the treasure there. 

The doctor smileth a sad-like smile, 
And giveth a crocodile groan, 

And the marble man out the while 
And polisheth up a stone. 

The undertaker mount 
“What will his measure be?” 

And the sexton marketh a spot “ reserved” 
All under the willow-tree. 

Tis hard the times and ‘tis scarce the cash— 
And so with a zestful joy 

We welcome waft to the fatal fruit 
That giveth these folk employ. 


a 


Tue SmaLy Boy Acabi.—I was once very sweet on 
a pretty girl who was unfortunate enough to be big 
sister to a tiend of the small boy kind. An instance or 
twoof things that little heathen did is my justification 
for waging war against his kind. The pretty girl's 
name was Mabel, and our little love affair was pro- 
gressing most beautifully, when I went “all in my 
Sunday best ” one evening to escort her to a concert. 

Before | could ring the bell the small boy banged 
the front door open and beppe out. 

“You May’s young man?” he asked, with abruptness 
that took away my breath. 

“Tg Miss Mabel in?” I asked, with freezing dignity. 

He leered at me out of his left eye, stuck his tongue 
in his cheek, and whirled three times round on his foft 
heel betore may ite 

“That's what is, She's upstairs riggin’ herself 
out too fine for anything. She's got on ma’s rings, 
and Aunt Sarah's gold chain, and—’ 

“Bob!” care in sharp, agonised tones from the 
head of the stairs. 

“ And she's had her fringe haking on hairpins in the 
oven for an hour, and you Just ought to see her bustle! 
It’s as hig as—” 

“You, Robert,” cried the voice of Bob's mother. But 
Bob went on pitilessly. 

“And she's got the stunnin’est new dress, and it isn’t 
paid for, neither’ and won't pa go it when the bill 
comes for her new hat! Ma says he will, but May says 
she don’t care if he does. Mey a pee she is; youll 
tind it out if she pulls off her little scheme of marryin’ 
you, and—” 

“Robert James, come up here this instant,” comes 
down from the stair-landing. But Robert James goes 
on placidly. ~ 

UVeuve come to take May to the concert, ain't you? 
I know it, ‘cause May's been jawin’ 'cuuse you didn't 
get dress circle tickets*instead of the front row in the 
upper boxes, I said I'd tell on her ‘cause she gave me 
a crack over the head for losing the pencil she does up 
her eyebrows with. I hid her Rien that’s got ber 
three front teeth, but pa thrashed me into givin’ ’em 
up before he went to town, May sa e—” 

Bob's mother came hastily down the stairs, very red 
in the face, and very wild of eye. Bob bounds down 
the steps, and disappears round the house, but thrusts 
his head out to say : 

“How sweet you are! Oh, my! you dear little 
ladeduh thing! Better get that moustache under 
cover fore the frost nips it. Whose darling is ‘oo! 
Isn't laced, is he?” 

“Walk in, Mr. H—,” says dear Mabel’s mamma, 
making a frantic effort to appear calm. “Our Robert 
is in one of his playful moods. He is so full of spirits. 
Mabel is so sorry, but a sudden indisposition has—” 

“ Pickles an’ cheese an’ cucumhers for supper !” 
cries Bob, appearing at an open window. 

“The dear child has a most wretched headache. So 
sorry, but will you excuse her for this evening ¢” 

“Take me, instead, won’t you, sweety 7?” mh Bob. 

I drag my wounded vanity away. am as broken 
and bruised in spirit as 1 wish Bob was in his head. 
Mabel and I meet no more. We have not the moral 
courage to do go while Bob is above ground. Who has 
not been afflicted by his counterpart 

—————»+f 

A saiLor who can’t swim is almost as badly off asa 
soldior whu can’t run. We should always be prepared 
for emorgencies. 

—_—_-go——_—. 

Potrre SHOPMAN (showing goods): “ Here is some- 
thing I would like to call your attention to, madam. 
It’s the very latest thing out.” 

Mrs. Rounder porous (F “Tf there’s anything out 
later than my husband I'll take it, if only Toe a 
curiosity.” 

—_—_—f—__—_ 

Izaak WALTon died two hundred and eight years 
ago. A new edition of his Compete ANGLEB was 
recently published in Boston. The firm which pub- 
lished it has received a letter addressed to “ Izaak 
Walton, Esq.,” conveying the information that his book 
is attracting considerable attention, and requesting, 
on behalf of a certain bureau of “newspaper clip- 
pings,” the privilege of cn to Mr. Walton notices 
of the buok from the papers of the United States and 
Canada | 


“Tp I was pa and ma,” said Willie, “fd hire anothe 
doctor. The baby we got last time wasn't finished 
It hadn't a tooth or a hair!” 

—— 

Miss Lity : “There goes your friend Corkhat. He 
is a great African traveller ij hear.” 

Tow Knowall: “1 should say so. Why, that man's 
so familiar with the Sahara that he calls it Sallie?” 

ja 

Wee Miss: “Mamma, mayn't I take the part of a 
milkinaid at the fancy ball?” Mamma: “ You are too 
little” Wee Miss: “Well, I can be a condensed 
milkmaid,” 

—_—_go——_—_ 

Nutonsour: “I wuz s'prised to hear lately, Brudder 
Wanipus, dat you's drinking hard.” 

Mr. Wampus: “ Yassir. a 3 a man says de world 
am gwine to come to an end in "bout two weeks, and 
{’s found [ won't let dis yere bar'l o' cider go to waste.” 

—_<go——__—__ 


Tue average heat at Aden is 130 degrees. 

An Irish soldier, recently returned from there, was 
asked h-w he liked the climate? “ Sure,” replied Pa 
mopping his brow at the recollection of it, I shoul 
just think Adam must have been rale glad when he 
was driven out av ut!” 

——-j=—__—_ 

Emprover: “You say that your habits are all 
correct ?” 

Applicant: “ Yes, sir.” 

Employer (after a moment’s pause): 
drink ¢” 
ee (absent-mindedly): ‘Thanks ; don’t care 

0.” 


“Do yoa 


Se ee 


A coop story is told of the Drs. Channing. The 
doctor of divinity and the doctor of medicine were both 
at a party one evening, and someone being taken all, 
the man of medicine, Dr. Walton Channing, was sent 
for. The servant entered the room where the brothers 
were seated, and said 

“Der. Channing is wanted.” 

“Which Dr. Channing?” said the physician, 
one who preaches or the one who practises?” 

a 


A conpuctor on the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway, receutly kissed one of his lady passengers, @ 
Miss M’Cracken. She resented his action, and insti- 
tuted asuit against the railroad for damages on the 
ground that she was kissed by the whole coinpany 
through the conductor as agent. An Illinois jury 
awarded her one thousand dollars, which is eighty- 
three dollars for each director, or ten cents from each 
stockholder. 


“the 


—— 


A MAN owning a double house let the half he did not 
occupy to a noisy tenant. Such a racket was kept up 
that he notitied the party to go out. 

“What's the matter with me” he asked, much hurt 
in his pride. 

“Ah, you raise such a noise all the time, and [ can’t 
stand it.” 

“ Why don’t you off-set it by raising something your- 
self? [ don’t object.” 

“Don’t yout Well, I just raise the rent,” and he 
did to such an extent that the tenant left. 

—— 


Tax ferere for the introduction of children into the 
concert-room, not only in small towns, but in great 
cities, recalisan“infant phenomenon” who was brought 
intoa drawing-room several years ago to exhibit her 
proticiency upon the piano. She took her seat, and 
played withtheutmostcomplacency and self- possession. 
{he applause, which was intended to put a stop to her 
performance, she took for encouragement to go on, and 
she stopped only at the end of her “piece,” which 
lasted nore than an hour. 

“T was a good deal more interested at the beginning 
than at the conclusion,” remarked one weary listener. 

“Why ?” he was asked. 

“ Because the c 1ild was so much younger.” 


Tue following is the name and address of the saccexsful 
competiter in the sixth GARNIER ENAMELLED LETTER 
cuntest, which was for Dairymen :— 


Mrsars. Isaad & Co., Malmesbury Dairies, Ashley Road, Boscombe, 
Buurnemoath, a reproduction of whose design {s appended. 


} BOKOUGH 
TWICE OAILY 


Wasx wusuro 
Avaz, 0, 1492. 


KEEPING DOWN THE EXPENSES. 


“Many,” he said, as he scowled at her over the 


“ John,” she ied, fearlessly. 
une: he resi “ what mad ot a breakfast do you 


“I call it an excellent one!” she replied, bravely. 

“You do!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Well, I dose 1 thin 
a little variety occusionally would be a good thing. 
Lal dg Ulin leone dr ped is the third morning this 
week that we have had corned beef hash?” 

* Certainly, John.” 

“ And that we had corned beef for dinner yesterday, 
and cold corned beef for supper?” 

“Of course, John. You wanted me to manage the 
house as economically as I could.” 

“ Yes, but——” 

“You said that the amount of meat consumed in 
this house would bankrupt a brewer.” 

“TI know, but I-——” 

“ And that 1 ought to plan with more regard for the 
expense.” 

‘Certainly, certainly, Mary ; but, hang it all_——” 

“T’ve Leen following your instructions, 

“ But I don’t like corned beef !” 

“1 kuow it, John,” she said, in a businesslike way. 
“That's what makes it last so long. It keeps expenses 
down spleadidly, and if you want——” 

“T don't !” he exclaimed, “I don't! Let them run 
up! You've got too good «# business head for anything 
outside of a boarding house.” 


-— oer 
ABSORBED IN THE UNREAL 


” Some authors are firmly convinced of the reality of 
the wen and women whom their minds have created. 
It is suid that Dickens was obliged to tell Mra. Gamp, 
his immortal uurse, that if sue didn’t stop whispering 
funny things to him he would leave her out of print 
altogether; and there have been other writers 
of tictiou who have even thought and spoken of their 
characters us if they were tore real thau reality itselt. 

The novelist Balzac also tuund it hard to transfer 
his interest from tction to actual lite All his wen 
and women were his actual associates, whether as 
enemies or beloved triends, One day an acquaintance 
asked Balzac for some particulars of the life of a certain 
Captain de Jordy, who appeared in one of his novels. 
Balzac paused for @ woiment, considered the question 
in all seriousness, and then replied, briskly : 

“T did not know Captain de Jordy until he came to 
Nemours.” 

Jules Sandeau, another French novelist, was one day 
talking with Balzac, and suid, touching ou the subject 
which most completely absorbed him : 

“My sister is ill.” 

“T am sorry,” returned Balzac, in absent-minded 
politeness. Then he recovered himself, and continued 
with animation: “We must come back to real lire, 
however. Consider Eugenie Grandet!” and he 
brancied off into a lively discussion of this one of his 
own fictitious characters, 

Such an absorption in art cannot always be satis- 
factory to an author's friends, but it certainly does 
eesult in the benetit of the world at large. 


———————— 
A LAKE OF FIRE. 


I wave seen Vesuvius, AStna, and many of the burn- 
ing mountains of Central America, but 1 had an 
uncouquerable desire to see that of which I had heard 
such wonders—Mauna-Loa. And, after arriving at 
the Sandwich Islands, 1 was not loug in forming a 
party for the excursion. . 

The way was toilsome, but the fatigue which it pro- 
duced was quite forgotten when | stood upon the edge 
of the crater, and first cast my eyes into the immense 
abyssthat yawned below. The edge or border of that 
imiaeuse gulf, though somewhat irregular and broken, 
allowed us room to stand and walk from point to puint 
without wuch inconvenience. 

Twelve miles in circuit! We could scarcely realize 
the immense extent of the gulf below us, In one 
pliawe appeared » cluster of conical heaps, from the 
tops of which rolled out volumes of smoke. Though 
they seemed not larger than ants’ nests, they were 

robubly two hundred feet high. The crags, which 

‘ormed the rude wall of the crater on the opposite side 

looked like alow ledge of rocks ; but as we tollowed 
it, with the eye, to the left, and then to the right, we 
found it apparently rising in elevation, until we 
realised that 1 was equal to the Lumense perpendicular 
precipice on the edge of which we were walking. 

Although the volcano was comparatively in # state 
of repose, it was evident an imiuense tuass of fire was 
in ac:ive operation in the bowels of the mountain and 
far down in the earth, for there wus a surtace of melted 
lava, extending @ great distance across the moamense 
cauldron, in constant and violent undulauon, and as 
red as blood. The heat must have been intense, and 


equal in all parts, for no part of the surface was 
hardened or of a duller colour, except along the ex- 
treme edges, where the process of cooling seewed to 
be slowly going on, 
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All the rest was one vast sheet of fluid, red-hot 
matter, tossed up in waves and whirled in eddies by 
fresh streams continually thrown up from below. 
Sounds of a peculiar and indescribable kind rose from 
one part and another as the boiling became more 
violent here and there, or when a new surge rolled 
over the glowing surface until it dashed at the foot 
of the awful precipices, which impended over the 
gulf at every point of its boundary. 

There was a general sound in the air, like the roar 
of a distant cataract, caused by the combination of a 
thousand noises made by the cracking and cooling of 
half-cooled lava, the tumultuous awalling and rolling 
of the fluid masses, the issuing of steam, and the 
rushing off of air in the currents formed by the heat. 
But now and then one of these noises wonlk suddenly 
be heard very near us, at the foot of the precipice 
beneath our feet or among the rocks just below us; 
and sometimes a deafening roar would burst from the 
surface of the boiling lava which would drown every 
other sound, and draw our eyes to the spot, where 
clouds of vapour or jets of chinilie lava would rise 
into the air, with shrill whistlings and sullen bellow- 
ings like the wost appalling thunder. 


j= 
TWO GOOD STORIES ON A 
STALE SUBJECT. 


M. pe Girarvin, the father of the statesman and 
author, Emile de Girardin, on one occasion entered a 
place where several men were firing at atarget. A 
penton present, whom M. de Girardin did not know, 
uit the bull’s eye at every shot. Several bystanders 
expressed themselves in very great aduiration of the 
gentleinan’s precision. 

“Yes,” said De Girardin, “he shoots remarkably 
well; but it’s quite a different thing to hit a wan ina 
duel from hitting a piece of pasteboard.” 

The marksman overheard the remark and was 
offended. 

“TI think you are mistaken, sir,” he said to De 
Girardin. «] assure you that if 1 had you before me, 
[ shouldn’t miss you.” 

“You can have me when you like,” said De Girardin. 

“Let it be immediately, then,” said the other. 

“ At once!” 

An attempt was made to patch the matter up, but 
neither man would agree to an amicable settlement. 
The seconds were chosen, and the men went toa locality 
favourable for the duel. It was decided that they 
should fire separately, and it was left to a decision by 
lot which fired first, 

The lot fell to the mysterious marksman. Ie fired 
at M. de Girardin and missed him. De Girardin stood 
still, making no signas if to tire at his antagonist. 

“Come, why don’t you shoot ?” asked his seconds. 

“Why should I shoot?” asked De Girardin. “ There 
is no reason why I should kill this gentleman. I main- 
tained that evenacrack shot could easily miss his man 
at twenty-tive paces, The geutleman waiutained the 
contrury. He must now be convinced that he is 
wrong. lowe him no ill-will for having discovered 
that.” 

A better method of meeting a duelling challenge 
was, no doubt, one which was employed on a certain 
occasion by a French statesman, now living, against 
M. Victor Noir, an illiterate bully of the Press in the 
time of the Second Empire. ‘The statesman received 
from Noir, for no real reason whatever, a challenge to 
fight a duel. 

Noir was a densely ignorant man, and nearly every 
word in the challenge was wisspelt. The statesman 
responded with tho fotlowing letter: “ Dear Sir,— 
You have called me out without any good reason, [ 
have, therefore, the choice of weapons. I choose the 
spelling-book, and you are a dead man.” The duel 
was never fought. 


——_—___—+t—.$___—_- 
ABOUT LOBSTERS. 


THe lobster is an odd creature. Neither flesh, fowl], 
nor good red herring, he has properties in common 
with all three, together with characteristics peculiarly 
hisown. The old Romans knew and appreciated him, 
and from their time down to the present, his marine 
uiajesty has reigned supreme, king of the sideboard 
and the salad-bowL 

Lobster-traps are cylindrical in form, constructed 
of open slat-work. One end is funnel-shaped, with an 
perio large enough to admit the passage of the body 
of the lobster. ‘They are baited with a piece of pork 
or fragment of fish, and anchored with a stone in 
from two to four fathoms of water. 

Mr. Lobster scents the dainty from afar, and after a 
cautious survey of the premises, abutments, and 
appurtenances of the “creel,"as it is sometimes styled, 
concludes to enter. Once inside, he apparently realises 
that he is entrapped, and, with philosophical calmness, 
sits down to await his doom. 

Why he does not attempt to escape is an unsolved 
inystery. ‘The hole, which served as an easy means of 
ingress, is open, and would aflord an equally un- 
obstructed avenue of egress, but the prisoner never 
avails himself of it. He will not even touch the bait, 
which often attracts others of his kind. ‘The sight of 
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their incarcerated relative does not deter them from 
passing through the aperture and likowise waiting for 
the liberty which never comes. : 

In this position they will not fight with one another, 
although ordinarily the most pugnacious of the many 
sae bo denizens of the deep. 

Let us watch the drama—high tragedy, doubtless, 
from a lobster’s point of view—of being boiled. From 
the floating “ well,” moored alongside the wharf, he is 
lifted in a capacious dip-net—apparelled in dark sea- 
arees uniform, and staring with suspicious and vin- 

ictive eyes into space. 

Hadcs yawns-—a Lurst of steam escapes and mounts 
heavenwards—there is a hissing plunge and the lid of 
the boiling tank falls on the last appearance in life of 
our erstwhile lively friend. A brief visit in that 
scalding prison and he is extricated and cast on toa 
coarse rd table for further operations. Gone is 
his sable, sober tint. His garb now outshines the 
cont of a British grenadier in brilliancy ; he glows 
like a living coal, from which his beady black eyes 
maintain their fixed stare into vacuity, while his 
odour perfumes the surrounding region. 


————— 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


I was staying with some friends in India when the 
following incident occurred :—One evening, in the 
middle of dinner (to which a large party had sat down), 
we were talking and laughing merrily when, all of a 
sudden, our host, a middle-aged man, put up his hand, 
and with eyes starting out of his eee suid in a 
sepulchral voice: “ For Heaven's sake stop talking and 
don’t stir” ; and he then asked the lady seated next to 
him for a pencil and piece of paper, which she gave 
him, and he instantly began writing as fast as he could 
upon it. ; 

Well knowing that there was insanity in the family, 
we all thought the poor man was on the verge 
of an attack, and began looking uneasily from one to 
another, wondering what next would happen, when our 
host ceased his writing, and, pushing the paper across 
to Mr. S., begged him, still in the same subdued 
whisper, to put his signature to it. . 

Hardly had Mr. S. began to sign when up jumps our 
host, bringing his heel down gee the ground with a 
thud heavy enough to shake a house, at the same time 
exclaiming : * Thank heaven, I am safe ;” and then we 
found, to our horror and wmazement, that whilst sitting 
at the table he had felt something ctawling up his leg, 
and knew it to be one of those snakes whose bite 16 
certain death; so he had drawn his trouser tightly 


round his knee that the creature could not get any_ 


higher, and it bad then turned round and wound itself 
slowly down again. He had watched to see its head 
well upon the floor when he had brought his heel down 
upon it, and had crushed its life out ; and thus by 
most extraordinary presence of mind, saved his life. 
The paper he wrote was his will, which is still in the 
keeping of wy friend. 
a, Sn 

Wuen a burglar asks you the conundrum, “ Where's 
your money?” it’s generally the wisest plan to give 
it up. 


of 
Tu way of the homeless outcast is hard, but for 
utter out-and-out friendlessness he can't compete with 
the man who is learning to play the cornet. 
——— 


“Wry, you use a common clay pipe!” said little 
Emily, in surprise, to her uncle who has just returned 
from a long voyage. 

“Yes ; why not?” asked Uncle George. _ 

“I thought sailors always smoked a hornpipe.” 

—__.fo——_—_. 


Snr: “I don’t see how you can love me Ma longer. 
You are the most devoted husband in the world.” 

Heo: “ Well, my dear, why shouldn’t I be?” 

She : “ Because | disgrace you every time I Fo oul, 
wearing such an old hat.” (Sequel: A new hat, o 
course.) 

a 

“In writing up the burglary,” said the excited callers 
“you can say thie thieves in their hurry overlooked 
£750 worth of jewellery and solid silver plates in one 
of the cu sbourda? 

“Might not that bring the burglars to your house 
the second time?” suggested the editor. 

“T don’t care if it does,” exclaimed the other. “I 
don’t want the public to get the impression that a gang 
of robbers can get through my house and only fin 
£25 worth of stulf worth stealing.” 


Lavy (who has pestered artist with questions for 
hours): “ All your warine pictures represent the sea ag 
being calm. Why don't you paint a storm once in @ 
while?” 

Artist : “We painters in oi] can’t paint a storm, I 
have often outlined a storm on the canvas, but as soon 
as I begin to spread on the oil colours the waves sub- 
side, and the sea becomes as calm asa duck pond.” — 

Lady : ‘Yes, I've read about the efltcts oil has in 
calming the waves, but 1 had no idea it wasso effective 
as all that” 


IP 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 


Tne natives of Vera Cruz doa large 

Fire-fly trade in fire-flies, which they catch 

Catching. by waving a blazing coal at the end 

of a stick. The insects fy towards 

the light, and are captured in neta. The Ere flies of 

North America emit their light in capricious flashes, 

instead of with a steady glow. This peculiarity has 

oo for them the name of “ lightning-bugs.”— Wrst 
NDIAN (St. Thomas). 


THREE specimensof thegreat Japanese 
added 


The Japanese salamander have just to 
Balamander. the collection of the London Zoological 
Society. This creature is‘a relic of 

the days when newts and frogs w to a size which 


quite shames their puny descendants of to-day. The 
scientific name of these giant frogs, it may be inter- 
esting to know, is nothing less than Megalobatrachus. 
It is the largest smenibinn creature now in existence. 
—A. M. (Hamps' .) 


Ir has been computed that, for every 
bird of the rarer species—such as the 
humming-bird, the orange and scarlet 
cock-of-the-rock, the oriole, and the 
kingfisher—that is worn in woman's head gear, at 
least ten have suffered the death pang, be Fem ee the 
young which die of starvation, the wounded which fly 
away to drop down and die in the woods, or amon 
the reeds, and those which are mutilated an destenge 
by the pellets so much as to be unavailable for pur- 
poses of decoration.—Mate Taina (Red Hill). 


Tue utmost triumphs of human 

Microscopic mechanical science are dwarfed into 
Marvels. insignificance by marvellous equip- 
ments with which Nature has fur- 

nished some of the smallest of her children. Thus, for 
example, the aid of a good cme enables us to 
discover that the common caterpillar has no fewer than 
000 muscles in its feeble little body, that the eye of 
e drone bee contains 1,300-somplete mirrors, and 
that that of the great showy dragon-fly is furnished 
with no less than 28,000 polished lenses—A. T. B. 


(Boston.) 

: Ong of the penalties attendant on the 
How Young Ants high social development of the ant is 
are Reared. the extreme care that has to be taken 
of the babies of the community. No 
human baby is treated with more solicitude than the 
helpless larva of the ant. From the day it enters the 
world as an egg to the time it sheds its last skin it is 
sonstantly attended by its nurses, fed several times a 
day, and carried about from room to room in search of 
t air, and to change their quarters according to 
weather or time of day or night. So delicate are the 
baby ants that a very short exposure to wet or cold 
or the missing of a meal or two would prove fatal to 

them.—Formica (Hull). 


Some interesting experiments have 
How Limpets lately been made for the purpose of 
Hold On. discovering the amount of force 
exerted by the limpet in holding on 
to a rock. The limpets were not chosen specimens, 
but just taken at random, and this is how the experi- 
ments were conducted. The shell was bored, and a 
delicate spring-balance was attached to the creature 
as it lay on the rock. By means of this the strain 
was gradually increased until] the limpet came away. 
Twenty experiments gave the following average 
results. The average shell was 1°07 square inch, and 
the pressure suppo was 22°5 lbs. per square inch. 
To detach the animal a force equal to 54°3 lbs. per 
wquare inch of the surface adhering to the rock was 
needed. The greatest adhesive force noted was 71°] lbs. 
per square inch of foot-surface, and the least was 37'1 
per square inch.—SHELL-FIsH (Falmouth). 


THE Lass of the knowledge of 
The Value of natural history is beginning at last 
Birds of Prey. to convince the farmers and game- 

keepers that our English birds of 
prey are not by any means the enemies to agriculture 
and game-preserving that they have too long been 
considered. On the contrary, they are much rather 
to be looked upon as friends than f as the 
following figures, lately collected by Mr. w.i. Clark 
will show : — 210 pellets of the tawney owl yielded 

6 rata, 18 small birds, 48 beetl and a very 

large number of cockchafors ; 706 pellets of the barn 

owl gave 16 ba 

shrews, and 22small birds. In25 pellets of the long-eared 

owl the remains were identified of 6 mice, 26 voles, 

and 2 small birds. It is true that these police of the 
fields now and then take a partridge or a leveret as 
toll, but surely this is more than compensated for by 
the undoubted services that they render in preying 

on the pests which Dame Nature, wiser e 

farmer, provided to be eaten by them and not to 

aa! seeds and eat away the roots of crops.—WiLp 
a7Ts (Bedford). 


A Par. for 
Ladies. 


3 rats, 237 mice, 693 voles, 1,509. 
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A wnrirsr in a recent number of 
The Choice of NaTuRe, makes some interesting re- 
Trees by Birds. marks on the fact that, not withstand- 
ing the vast amount of literature that 
has been published on the subject of ‘birds and their 
habita, no naturalists have yet seemed to notice the 
decided preference shown by certain species of birds 
for particular kinds of trees, According to the facts 
collected ny ti observer, jays and rooks prefer to 
rest- from their flight on -trees, and are usually to 
‘be found in greater numbers on them than on other 
trees ; finches like limes best, and black-caps give the 
reference to laurels) The progr tinds its 
‘avourite haunt in nut-groves, and the thrush mostly 
frequents the birch and the ash. The beech is the 
peculiar fancy of the woodpecker, and the tits and 
their various first and second cousins are eal 
most numeroualy assembled in the blackthorn ushes. 
—A. M. F. (Luton.) 


a So 
QUERIES. 


Way should not butterflies fly straight or on regu- 
lar lines, like bees or flies, instead of zigzagging 
about ?—A. G. 8. (Grimsby.) 


Waar creature lays eggs like a bird, swims like a 

poise, lives on land, inds its food in the sea, and 
ior months at a time goes about half filled with 
stones !—G. N. H. (Romsey.) 

Is the light of the glow-worm any use to the creature 
itself —C. C. (Oakham.) 

Wancn British bird builds the most elaborate nest? 
—NeELus (Weymouth). 


SLAVES OF TO-DAY.—3. 


THE WORKERS ON THE DUST- 
HEAP. 


Tere are no slaves in Merrie England now. At least, 
no slaves in the old, dictionary meaning of the word. 
Britain has spent millions to make literally true the 
proud boast that, where the British flag flies, all men 
are free, and wherever slavery still exists, her arm is 
stretched forth to strike the shackles from the slave. 

So much for the heroics of the matter, considered as 
a theme for platform oratory or newspaper rhetoric. 
Let us see how far an example, taken from the real 
life of to-day, will endorse these fair-sounding words. 

Temple Chambers stand on the Embankment, and 
yonder, a few paces away, is Blackfriars Bridge. Of 
course, no one needs to be told that these localities are 
in London, the capital of the greatest Christain empire 
on earth, and the spot where the heart of the civilized 
world beats. Well, let us take a turn across Blackfriars 
Bridge and see how the anti-slavery doctrine is being 
worked out a few yards on the other side of it. 

Just down yonder, to the left, on the Surre side, is 
the Bankside dust-depét, where a portion of the refuse 
of the Great City is sorted out into its valuable and 
valueless components. Of course this refuse is filthy 
stuff, foul-swelling and reeking with all manner of 
unnameable abominations ; disgusting to every human 
sense, and toon ny with the germs of many diseases. 
Yet each load of this hideous filth contains some few 

ce worth of materials which can be used again 
or some purpose, and in many thousands of loads there 
is much value of such material. 

So much, indeed, is there, that it is worth while to 
condemn men and women and young girls to pass their 
waking lives in this awful place, doing such work as 
the slave-owning heathen nations of the unregenerate 
past left undone or set their vilest criminals to do. 

These unfortunates of the Bankside refuse-hell, mind 
you, are not compelled to do this revolting work b 
any individual master or corporation of masters, i! 
as a contractor ora vestry. Certainly not. There is 
no such scandal to be laid to the charge of modern 

lish society. Chattel-slavery is a fading dream of 
the bad old days, now dead and buried out of sight, 
when men did that themselves, openly and shame- 
lessly, which now they depute to an impersonal tyrant 
whose name is Necessity. The lash and the fetters no 
longer afflict the flesh of the slave in Christendom. 
Their backs are unscarred, and they are free to leave 
the house of bondage when they will. But in doin 
this they must not forget that they will have to dea 
with their invisible, yet ever-present, task-master, 
whose fiat ordains a choice between starving to death 
of cold and hunger or pea oor little remnant 
of nominal freedom outside the workhouse door. 

At seven o'clock this morning some dozens of men 
women, and girls left the squalid courts and alleys of 
Lambeth, clothed, as to their outer garments, wit old 
sacking, and various other materials of which the true 
nature cannot now be seen for dirt. On their heads 
they carried big baskets, heavy with clotted filth, and 
all day long, till six o'clock to-night, these slaves of 
the dust-heap will stand up to their knees or waists in 
ry ing, steaming compound of abominations, for 
the greater part of which the language of decency has 
no name. F 

They will stand here, a man and two women to each 
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stuff into the sieves held by the two women, 

will strike the full sieve against e leather 
pad fixed to their aprons, until the smaller portions of 
the contents through so that they can sort 
out the remainder. Gradually the heap of dust and 
dirt at their feet grows, ap if it happens to be rain- 
ing or snowing, turns to mud meanwhile around them, 
and baskets are filled with the treasure-trove of the 
wretched seekers, and the stenches increase and mul- 
tiply as the degrading toil goes on. And now let us 
ask the contractor—himeelf only a sort of upper slave, 
as he will tell us without reserve—what is gained by 
all this disgusting work. 

In the first place, the vestry sells the fine dust and 
small cinders to brickmakers, and, with other refuse, 
to farmers for manure. The broken glass, china, and 
earthenware, known technically as “hard core,’ are 
used in road-making, and with the old iron, white 
glass, and unbroken bottles fall to the lot of the con- 
tractor, and out of these he has to make what profit he 
can to keep himself and pay his under-slaves. 

This contractor, by the way, is the original of the 
soulless monster that some of the more hysterical of 
the daily papers held up to public hatred some time 
ago as a sweater who grew rich and fat on the loath- 
some toil of his aap loyés. How true all this was a 

lance at the man himself will show. Only a little 
ess dirty, a little—very little—better clad, and very 
much better educated, he is perhaps, if possible, worse 
off than the actual filth-sorters, for they, poor 
wretches, scarcely know of any better, fate. 

But what of the reward of these last? How great 
is the price of their health, cleanliness, and coiufort. 
to say nothing of their actual manual toil 3 

When they are “in luck ”—save the mark—and work 
full time, the women and girls get just seven shillings 
a week, and the men eighteen, for such, according to 
the great gos i 


Lr Bi refuse, and the man will fling shovelfals of the 
and they 


1 of economics, is exactly what their 
life-time and their life-womk are worth when weighed in 
the scales of municipal economy. Sometimes, when 
“luck” is not good, feu and five shillings represent 
the weekly reward of a female dirt-sifter, and twelve 
that of a male one. 

The story of the home-life of these English helots is 
terrible in its bare and sordid simplicity. Out of bed 
at six or earlier, a breakfast of weak tea and bread, 
with sometimes a dab of doubtful butter or dripping, 
and now and again a rasher, and then off to work. By 
half-past seven home again to their slum-dwelling, the 
best part of an hour spent in getting rid of, the worst 
of the day’s accumulations of filth, then tea, and then 
to bed. 

The conditions of their toil make it impossible that 
they should know, save perhaps by hearsay, what 
civilised people mean by te words “home comforts ” 
and “ family life.” It is their lot to use every ounce of 
energy that their physical being can supply in the 
mere struggle to put off death as long as possible. 
They have no leisure for enjoyment, and, if they had, 
the power to enjoy is quenched by fatigue. When 
their day’s work is over all but the strongest of thein 
are too tired even for the dissipation of the pothousc, 
and so the sum of their pleasures is reduced to for- 

etting in sleep how grievous a price they pay for the 
‘ttle that waking life has to give them. 

All the comforts and most of the decencies of life are 
known tothem only by name, if at all. Their children 
are born weakly and mostly diseased, for with the slaves 
of the dust-heap consutmption and blood-poisoning are 
practically hereditary, and father succeeds son, and 
daughter follows mother from the hovel to the dust- 
yard and back day after day to toil on in dust and 
dirt and stench, and night after night they sleep off 
the fatigue of their toil, men, women, and children 
huddl romiscuously into the kennels they call home, 
until at last the dust and gas-poisoned lungs decay 
past the living-point, and the dolefully appropriate 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust” closes the life-story of 
the slave of the dust-heap. 

Isit right that suchthingsshould be in the land whose 
dwellers boast themselves as the pioneers of humanity 
in the march towards freedom and the betterment of 
the world’s life? Who are we that we should ask ? 
Do not the laws of supply and demand rule all things 
within the oe ES and are they not as the 
laws of the Medesand Persians whichalternot? Evenso, 
and according to them man’s labour is worth just what 
he can get for it in the markets that are open to him, 
and he must sell it at so much per picce or hour, quite 
irrespective of the conditions under which the work 
has to be done. Health, comfort, life itself, are not 
commodities that have any valuc in the markets where 
human labour is poner and sold. They are acces- 
sories needful for the doing of the work, but worthless 
in themselves, save to those who have to give them in 
exchange for the privilege of existence. ‘These things 
are fixed apparently by some power outside humanity, 
with whose decrees no prudent man would dream of 
meddling. 

This is unfortunate, but it seems to be inevitable, 
for, to put the matter of the dust-slaves into a single 

uestion and answer, “Are not hard and soft core 
things that can be sold for money 1” “ Even so ; and 
therefore they must, at whatever life-cost to those who 
have to do it, be sorted out from that which is worth 
nothing.” 


_~, 
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TRAVELLERS’ TALES, 1. 
THE SQUATTER’S WIFE. 


Towarps the end of last summer, I was coming back 
from Dublin to London by one of the Irish boats, and 
as far as Falmouth | hardly exchanged a dozen words 
with any of my score or so of fellow-passengers. 
Whether it was their fault or mine, I don't pretend to 


say, but, between you and me, I think it was Sreurs, 
oO! 


for much travelling has happily relieved me of most 
that veneer of social Een Ree by means of which 
the untravelled Briton avoids coming into touch with 
People to whom he has “not been introduced.” 

The loss vf this insularity has saved me many an 
hour’s weary, if dignitied, loneliness by road, and rail, 


and sea, and has been the means of enriching my 
memory with many a good story taken down in men- 
tal shorthand from the lips of fellow-travellers who 
have for the time been my companions. Some of these 
I have thought worth preserving, and the agreement 
of the Editor of Pearson's Weekly with this view is 
alike the reason and the valid excuse for the appear- 


ance of this series. 

At Fulmouth the tedium of the voyage was finally 
banished by my making the acquaintance of a bronzed 
and grizzled globe-trotter, who came on board there, 
lookin about as bored and lonely as I felt myself. 

Coming along the gangway, a porter atursbled and 
dropped a small handbag of his into the water, and 
the uew arrival reproved him in a terse and forcible 
arrangement of invective which was fragrant with the 
arom. of the bush. I sympathised with him, and 
fished up the bag with a boat-hook that happened to 
be handy. Half-an-hour later we were 
Australia” over an introductory bottle of Bass. 

My new acquaintance was a man of sixty or there- 
abouts, and he had apparently spent his whole life 
wandering about the world fooking the rest he could 
not lind in stagnation. 

As Lhad myscif only recently returned from Aus- 
tralia, our conversation naturally turned on the land 
of wool and gold, and ere long, to my no small satis- 
faction, I found that my friend had been there in the 
fifties, those heroic times when half theadventurers of 
the world were hurrying to the Golden Land as fast as 
winds und waves could bear them, some of them to 
become rich in a few weeks and poor again in as many 
days, and most of them to struggle through their 
attack of gold-fever, and either die of it or recover 
from it pretty much as they were when they took it. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing with a dreamy, tired sort 
of look in his eyes along the beautiful bay down which 
we were now steaming ; “those were wild times, and 
@ lot happened that never got known in the outer 
world. ‘Inere’s many a rich man moving now in the 
best Colonial society who wouldn’t care to meet him- 
self as he was thirty or forty years ago, say on the 

avement in Collins Street, or on the steps of the 

overnment House. 1 remember a lady who died a 
few years ago in Melbourne in the odour of sanctity 
and respectubility who—well, as we're both ‘old 
chums,’ and wo've nothing better todo I'll spin you 
the yarn. Sho has left no family behind her, and as 
Tl] mention no names there'll be no harm done to 
anyone. 

“It was just as the first rushes were over, and the 
diggings had been glutted with a crew of vagabonds 
who had no idea of steady work at gold-digging or 
anything cl-e, (iat L had made a decent little pile on 
the Burraloo Creek on Sydney side, and thought I'd 
havo a spell and seo tho new country a hit. So I 
started down to Sydney on the stage, and after about 
tifty miles we got stuck up by a gang of bush-whackers, 
The bush was tull of these blackguards along the tracks 
froin the ditierent diggings to the townships ; most of 
them were inen who had failed at the diggings and 
turned to this as an easier way of getting gold than 
toiling for it at the bottom of a shaft. 

“Well, we showed tight, and for half an hour things 
were pretty lively round the coach. In the end we 
beat the whackers off at a cost of one man killed, three 
wounded, and one woman badly scared. ‘That woman 
was the wife of a squatter whose station was about 
twenty miles farther down the road, and as I had got 
a bullet in my arm, which, if I hadn’t stopped it, would 
have spoilt her beauty for ever, nothing would do but 
my going to spend a portion of my holiday at the 
station and be nursed. Of course I accepted, and b 
nightfall was comfortably installed as the squatters 

ucst. 
a [n a fortnight or so my wound was nicely healed 
and [ had made great progress in the good graces of 
my host and his pretty wife. Inthe case of the latter, 
I ain sorry to say, I had made more progress than was 
good either for her or myself. No word had ever 

assed between us that her husband might not have 
eee but you know how much can be understood in 
such matters without any actual talking. She was 
young enough to be her husband’s daughter, and I was 
not long in discovering that, to her, married life in the 
Bush was nothing more or less than slavery in the 
wilderness. 

“She had married her husband, I am afraid, for his 
money, and a few years’ ‘solitary continement,’ as I 
have heard her oall it, had sutliced to make hii utterly 
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talking: 


of my own revolver. 
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intolerable to her. I was vain enough at thetimeto| “Id the two saddled horses out and found 
believe that if anything sudden were to happen to the | Mr. Smith lying on the ground and his wife standing 
old man I should not have much difficulty in consoling | by the door with the anokin revolver io her hand. 


“*They have shot him, and I shot back. For.Heaven’s 
sake let us go,” she said, throwing the pistol away as 
she spoke. 

“Without a word [ lifted her into the side saddle, 
one furan to look at the dead man. As I did so, she 
cried : 

“* Oh, come, Jack, come! They’ve seen us.’ 

“But as she spoke the flames of the burning house 
shot up, and, almost in the centre of the dead man’s 
forehead, | saw the small clean hole wade by a revolver 
bullet tired at close range. I uttered acry of horror as 
the terrible truth broke upon ime, and as she heard it, 
Mrs. Smith struck her horse over the ears and went at 
a gallop across the home paddock and away into the 
dim silent bush beyond. Two minutes ater I was up 
and riding for my eetnke opposite direction. 


Yes, it was a narrow escape. If I hadn't turned to 
look at her husband's corpse and seen that hole I should 
have believed her, and six months ufterwards I should 
have married a murderess.” 


a ro 


A SENTIMENTAL poet writes: “ How can [ meet my 
darling?” After some deliberation over the question 
we have come to the conclusion that he can meet her 
by approaching her from an opposite direction. 


2. 
————— ee 


Ovp GentLeman (to little boy who is playing sol- 
dier): “Ah, my little man, you're a son of Mars, oh 1” 

Little Boy (indignantly) : “ Course I'ma son of ma's. 
Yer didn’t suppose I was a son of auntie’s, did yer ?” 

a 

A PaRTY of cultivated people stood before an ancient 
cathedral, admiring its grandeur, which several cen- 
turies of existence had failed todim. ‘The noise of the 
trains in the immediate vicinity so annoyed one of the 
ladies of the party that she impulsively said : 

“[ wonder why they built the cathedral so near the 
railway |” 


her for his loss) My surmise was proved correct as 
the third week of my stay was drawing to a close. 

“For two or three days we had noticed a rether 
suspicious-looking character, half tramp, half dust- 
fossicker, hanging about the home peddeck, and one 
day I took it into my head to ride him down and get 
an explanation, I didn’t get anything satisfactory, 
so I decided to march him up to the station for further 
inquiries. To this he scemed to have very strong 
reasons for objecting, and when | rode at him tocollar 
him he whipped out a six-shooter and took a pot-shot 
at me. He just inissed me,and the next moment I had 
the drop on him, and he showed the white feather and 
went like a lamb. 

“Things turned out pretty much as we expected. In 
those days the Knights of the Bush thought as little 
of sticking up an out-of-the-way station as of plun- 
dering a at and the loafer that I had captured 
was, as I had half suspected, the spy of a gang which 
attacked us that night, after shooting a man we had 
sent to the police-dep6t for assistance. e 

“ As we had caught their spy, and perhaps bribed or 
frightened information out of bim, there was no pre- 
tence of sneaking into the house as swagmen wantin 
work, or anything of that sort. They just posted ha 
a dozen men with rifles to cover the two doors of the 
house, and sent a inan to call upon us to surrender, 
and throw our arms out of the windows, under penalty 
of having the house burnt over our heads. 

“We knew too much of the doings of such scoundrels 
as these to look upon this as an idle threat. There 
were even cases known of whole townships being stuck- 
up and looted by the big bushwhacker gangs that 
infested the bush in the fifties, and if one of these had 
put us now, the look-out was pretty mean. Still we 
1ad no hesitation in deciding to tight, for these brutes 
were as treacherous as they were cruel, and surrender 
would probably mean only another kind of death for 
the men, and what would be worse than death for the 
women, 

“There were eight of usin the station-house, five men 
—the squatter, myself, and three howe-hands—the 
squatters wife, and her maid, and the Chinese cook. 
We were well armed, and the part of the house we 
garrisoned was log-built and practically bullet: proof. 

“Mr. Smith—I call him that because it was not his 
name—opened the ball by giving the envoy three 
minutes to get out of sight, and then dropping him 
in his tracks because he didn't move fast enough. The 
reply to this was a volley from some dozen rifles from 
behind a brush-fence that hedged one side of the 
home paddock, and then the row began. 

“'There’s no need for me to describe the fight, and 
I’m not a good hand at painting scenes in gore, 
Suffice it to say that a dropping fire was kept up on 
both sides for hours far into the night, besiegers and 
besieged ‘ tiring on the flash’ wherever it betrayed the 
presence of an enemy. All this time Mrs. Smith 
moved quietly about, helping us to bind up wounds 
and bringing us food and liquor as we wanted them, 
her face white and set, but showing no sign of fear or 
weakness, as most women would have done under such 
circumstances. Only once did she betray what she 
really felt, and that was in a whisper which reached 
my ear alone. : ; 

Towards two in the morning, she brought some 
bread and meat and whisky to the window where I 
was stationed, and, as she put them down beside 


“ 


io —_ 

A FUNNY remark was made by a working man at 
the time of the Shah’s visit. A companion, discussing 
our dusky visitor, had just stated that the Shah was a 
Parsee. ‘ Wot’s that?” said the other. “ Why, he 
worships the sun,” explained the first. “Hm!* 
remarked the man, dryly, “he'll have an easy time of 
it ere, Jack.” 

———j——__. 

Mrs. Newtywep: “Considering that you never 
havo to be at your desk till nine o'clock, I don’t sea 
how you ever got into the habit of waking ay 80 
early.” 

Mr. Newlywed: “Well, my dear, for a great man 
years before I married I boarded out, and I[ just te 
you at a boarding-house it’s the early bird that catches 
the breakfast.” 

———Eee 

Sanpvy NEIL was beadle, bellringer, and gravcdigger 
in a certain small parish in the neighbourhood of 
Lanark. The kirk clock was rather eccentric in ite 
movements, and did not keep time. Sandy took it in 
hand, and under his care it kept splendid tine. ‘Tam 
Scot, meeting him one day on the road, said: “ Man, 
Sandy, the aloe does brawly noo: hoo div ye manage 
her?” “Weel,” rejoined Sandy, “when she gangs 
ower slow, [ just take a pickle oot.” 


me she came up close and put her hot hand on mine— Saas ee ; 

I can feel the thrill of that touch now, thirty years A Canrersury citizen expressed his pleasure at 

after—and said, in a dry, half-stitled whisper : the erection of the Marlowe Memorial in that city 
“Qh, Jack, 1 can’t endure this much longer. For | because he had known the gentleman during his life- 


time, and had always found him a very worthy man, 
To the objection that Marlowe had heen dead for more 
than three centuries the native of Canterbury replied 
that it was not so, and that his widow was still living 
in the neighbourhood. Explanations ensued, and it 
was discovered that the worthy citizen thought that 
the memorial had been *rected in honour of Marwood 
the late executioner. 


pity’s sake get me away. There are two horses I’ve 
di saddled ready all night, and—’ 

“What more she would have said, or how I should 
have answered her, I can’t tell you, for, at that 
moment, we heard a crackling outside the house, and 
before we had grasped what was the matter the 
verandah was ablaze. ; 

“There was nothing for it now but a determined 
attempt to break out and run the gauntlet at any 
risk. 

“*Jack! give mo a pistol. I can shoota bit and— 
and I daren't be burnt to death. Quick. They’re 
breaking in !’ 

“T gave her one of my revolvers full loaded, saw 
that the other was all right, and, telling her to keep 
near me, went towards the door that was now shaking 
under the blows of the blackguards outside. _ 

“What happened during the next ten minutes or 
so I cannot tell you. I remember only a tierce hand- 
to-hand tight, a horrible medley of oaths, pistol shots, 
cries of pain, and the roar of the flanies growing deeper 
and nearer every minute. ' 

“At last, Mr. Smith and I managed to get his wife 
out by the back way, and then we broke for the 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


WE are going to try if we can so arrange that our readers 
will benetit themselves, us, and one anuther during the 
coming summer—themselves eA turning holiday experi- 
ences to prolitable account—us by providing an lnterestin 
feature fur the paper—one another by showing how a holl- 
day can be best spent. 

f ith the issue for the week endiny April 30th, we shall 
commence the publication of a weekly article under the 
general heading Horipay Haunis. These articles we 
wish our readers to contribute. They must be not less than 
1,000, or more than 1,50 words in length, and we shall pay 
Two GUINEAS for the best to band every week, publishing 
it with the author's name and address, Competitions 
should be marked ‘‘ Holiday " on the envelopes, 


Sie Wher wa rewthed theta Mra, Smuth shid The articles must of course be aveinels and the actual 
Oya , experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is no 
; Go in and get the horacs out. Wo'll keep the cei why anybody should not try for the prize, for we 
door. shall not study literary style so much as good matter. 


“While I was loosing the animals I heard two shots 
fired. One was the dull bang of a smioothbore loaded 
with ball, and the other was the sharp, spiteful crack 


We do not undertake any retponsibility with regard te 
the eafe return of unsuitable MSs., though every care will 
be taken to eend back those with which stamped envelopes 
areenolosed. ‘The rest will be destroyed. 


 #OME NOTES, 


A Paosg woas Pastioutaaty vos Lapis. 

Isopat will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, 90 far as space 
permits. Lnvelopes should be marked Home Norzs. 


- . There is qnly one sugges- 
An Invalid’s Diet. tion that I can neue for 
yoursister's diet, and that a Humanised Milk.” This is 
of the greatest boon to invalids of al! classes, especially 
when the patient is tired of cow’s milk. Write to the 
Aylesbury Dairy Company, St. Petersburg Place, 
Bayswater, for a trial bottle. (Reply to Sister Sv.) 


To get well-ftting Shoes and Boots. 


People should never go in the early morning to get 
boots and shoes fit In the latter part of the day 
the feet are at their maximum size. Activity and 
standing tend to enlarge the feet. If people would 
remewber this rule, there would not be so many com- 
plaints of shoes, when worn, being tight, which, when 
titted, seemed so comfortable. 


Spring Fruit and Custard Pudding. 
Two cupfuls of stewed rhubarb, ditto of new milk, two 
eggs, a cupful and a half of bread-crumbs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and a little grated nutmeg. Mix 
the crumbs and rhubarb in a bow], beat the eggs and 
sugar and add the milk tothem. Mix well with the 
rhubarb, crumbs, and nutmeg. Pour all into a well- 
buttered pie-dish, and bake till set and nicely 


browned. Pe F 
is time o! 
How to Clean Gold Lace. year nimny xxl 
relatives of my readers have to contemplate their 
militia or volunteer uniforms previously to camping 
out, a hint as to how to clean gold Jace will, doubt- 
less, be useful. Procure some rock ammonia from a 
chamist, pound it tinely, and apply with a flannel to 
the lace, rubbing briskly. After a good brushing, the 
lace will look equal to new, and the cloth of the 
trousers or tunic will be uninjured. 
When lemons 


i 
To Preserve Lemon Juice. 3.6 aheap it is 


a good plan to preserve the juice. This is easily done. 
Squeeze the lemons, strain the juice, and put it intoa 
clean lined saucepan. Bring the juice to the boiling 
point, and pour into bottles. The bottles must be 
perfectly clean and dry, aud must be heated in the 
oven before the liquid 1s poured into them. Cork the 
bottles with new corks, and dip their ends into melted 
sealing-wax or resin, to exclude the air. Keep in a 


dark, dry place. 
ro Many people like this soup, but 
Kikuey Soup. do not often indulge in a on 
account of expense. I think the following inexpensive 
and excellent recipe may be appreciated by these 
economical housekeepers. Save the liquor in which a 
leg of mutton or a fowl has been boiled. Put it on 
the tire, and in it boil a quarter of a pound of bullock’s 
kidney. When half cooked, take it out, and cut it in 
dice of half an inch square. Add to the stock a head 
of celery, two carrots, a turnip, and an onion. Boil 
altogether for four hours. Take it off the fire, strain 
through a cloth ; return the soup to the pan again, 
add to it a teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, pepper 
and salt to taste, and the pieces of kidney. Let it 
boil for five or ten minutes, and serve. 
A Leices- 


Another Colwick Cheese Recipe. 7, oe 


girl kindly sends me this recipe, and as it is made with 
ordinary Huid rennet, perhaps it will suit many people 
better than the one I gave the other day. Here it is. 
Take two quarts of new milk, add one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of rennet. When turned into curd, slice it 
otf with a saucer into a wooden box with holes in the 
bottom. Previously place a piece of wet, ccarse 
muslin in the bottom of the box. After the cheese 
bas stood for ep enty four hours and is stiff, turn it out 
upon a cabt leaf or a plate, then place another leaf 
-on it, cover all with a plate. Change the leaves daily 
and keep the cheese in a warm place, it will soon 
slip its coal and be fit for use. If the weather is very 
cold wrap the plates up in flannel. 

y ¢ I am often distressed 
To Clean Candlesticks. whan asityg @ candle: 
stick to notice how it has been spoiled in cleaning. The 
most common methods of removing the grense spilt 
are either by sernping with a knife or by melting off 
the wax before the fire. The first matlion is generally 
accompanied by scratches, if the candlestick be metal 
—scratches, too, that cannot be got rid of. The other 
method is very often not melting the grease before the 
fire, but on the hot plate of baa bitalien aries. If the 
stick is left too long, not only is the grease melted, 
but the metal too, should it be one of those soft kinds 
so much in use. I would recommend t» my readers 
the following simple recipe for cleaning either metal 
or ohina candlesticks. Pour boiling water over the 
grease tee it will instantly disappear ; then polis, 
with a clean dry cloth or leather. If the candlestic, 
is silver or electro-plate it will need cleaning wit, 
plate-powder once or twice a week to keep it bright, 


APRIL. 
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them in a mould, with some », sal allspice. 
Poar over ened little mus a ig ketchup, and the 
liquor (well freed from fat) in which the was 


boiled. Place the mould in a hot oven, and bake one 
hour. Turn it out when cold. 


Removing Ink-stains from a Carpet. 
Have you tried placing salt on to the ink-spots! If 
not, do so, and wher it has become discoloured from 
the ink, remove it and put on more. If this fails, 
make a solution by dissolving a teaspoonful of oxalic 
acid in a teacup of hot water. Rub the stained part 
well with a flannel or linen rag dipped in the sola- 
tion. (Reply to C. B. F., Swansea) 


, Thereare various remedies for this 
Hot Hands. trouble, so, as 1 du not know which 
will suit you, I will give you two or three reci 
When washing the hands put eight drops of Sorubb’s 
Cloudy Awmonia in the water. If this not prove 
successful, try a little borax or alum in the water. 
Afterwards powder the hands with rice-powder, which 
you will easily procure from your chemist. (eply to 


TYPEWRITER.) 
DT son? . If mothers wou!d give more 
Children’s Hair. thought to the vibe of 
their children’s hair than to its beauty for the moment, 
our daughters would have luxuriant hair at an age 
when the majority of the sex are wourning over the 
loss of it. Girls should have tbeir hair kept short like 
a boy until the age of ten or eleven years. ‘hen it 
should grow naturally ; if it is straigbt it should 
remain so, and not be spoiled by the use of curling 
tongs. For reasons of cleanliness, too, it is good to 
keep a child’s hair short, thus enabling it to receive a 
thorough and constant cleansing. Much pain is saved 
the child, for there are no taygled tresses to be combed 


out constantly. 
Cold Bandages Everyone knows the relief 
ages. atio ed, in cases of fevers or 
weakness, by cold applications to the head. Ice can- 
not in all es be procured at a moment’s notice. 
What can we do, them, to ease a patient instead of using 
ice bags? In tropical hospitals, where fever is a most 
common disease, and ice is scarce, the following 
method is practised :—Wring a linen cloth out in cold 
water, wave it to and fro in the air for a few moments, 
and place it onthe patient. Have another cloth, pre- 
red in the same way, ready to change as soon as the 
intense coldness has gone off from the first. ‘These 
cloths are even better than those which have been 
made cold by ice. 
. . but does not ual 
Fish 1s @ Good Food, butchers’ nieat™ in 
nourishment. It makes an agreeable and useful 
change, but if it bo the only kind of animal food, 
it is not sufficient to maintain good health. Statistics 
show that leprosy exists in countries where fish, not 
flesh, is eaten ; indigestion and alow state of health are 
also found in these localities, Salmon is the most 
nourishing of all fish—it has red blood, so is lke 
butchers’ meat ; the large amount of oil in it, too, is 
like the fat of Hesh. Herrings are good ; they contain 
mach fat, and at the same time are cheap. Cod-tish 
is not so easy of digestion as more oily kinds of fish, 
the Hesh of it being dry. The oilin is found in the 
liver, which is not generally eaten. 
The great secret of 


How to Keep off Flies. gaccess in easing 


these insect pests out of the house, is in beginning the 
battle carly in the season. Go over the house in the 
morning, and with a wet cloth kill every tly, which is 
certain to seek the warmth of the sunny window- 
panes ; this will prevent the hatching of hundreds later 
on, for naturalists assert that 600 is only the average 
brood from a single fy. The other places where they 
are most likely to deposit their eggs are in the dust 
which gathers, even in the most cleanly house, behind 
books in the book-cases, in the space between doublo 
windows, and behind the weights and cords of the 
windows. These are places, too, where other insects 
are apt to lurk, so that it will pay to keep a sharp 
lock-out for every possible pest while in search of the 
harmless, but annoying tly. 


wis I often hear people say that 
Bacon Dripping. vacon-fat is se Maio se in 
cooking—it is strong, or salt, or something else is 
wrong with it. This is not the case ; every particle of 
bacon-fat should be carefully naved ; it is useful for 
many things. If the hacon is not too much smoked, it 
is good for any kind of frying, and when used tor 
roasting fowls, it is as good as larding. Let the breasts 
be covered with it and the fowls well basted, and they 
will be as juicy and tender as if larded with the best 
pork. A small piece of hacon dripping added to stews 
or meat-pies is a great improvement, especi:lly if the 
meat has been cooked before. A friend of mine was 
much noted for her seed-cakes, which were particularly 
short and meee the secret of which she was unwilling 
to disclose. It transpired, at last, that all the fat from 
rashers was saved and used for these cakes instead of 
lard or butter. In this case, I know the bacon was 
very slightly, if at all, smoked. 
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‘ ° Referring to the recipe E 
Painter's Pickle. gave for this in issue of 
March 19th, a correspondent, who isa 


decorative artist, 
gives me the following in :—Painter’s pickle 
i but if the work is 


fon 
ormmatic 
to fo painted again, i shouldbe 
oO 


ughly washed 
with vinegar, rwise the h will eat through the 
new paint. Vinegar neutralises the potash. 


To Remove the Smell of Tobacco from 


Take two teaspoonfuls of tincture of 
the Mouth. myrrh, one teaspoonful of spirits of 
camphor, add two pints of hot water, in which has 
been dissolved two penny packets of patent horax. 
Put a wineglassful of this mixture into a tuinbler, till 
it with water, and use it when cleaning the teeth. 
This will remove al) smell of smoke. 


. . In commencing this opera- 
Cleaning Mirrors. tion, test. Pencerd te te 


move all grit and dust from the mirror, by mexns of a 
sponge dipped in spiritsof wine. Then dust the glass 
over with some Bos ly powered blue (or whitening 
sifted through muslin. Wipe the powder quickly an 
lightly off again with a cloth ; then take a = poe uster 
and rub the glass once more ; tinish by rubbing with a 
silk handkerchief. (Reply to ANTI- HoUSEMATD. 
+ * Butter a pudding-basin, orna- 
Dick's Pudding. ment it Pith coed raisins 
and candied peel, or candied fruit. Pour half a pint 
of boiling milk over a teacupful of bread-cruinbs, let 
them souk for a quarter of an hour, add half an ounce 
of white sugar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
two well-beaten eggs, and flavour with vanilla or 
gratetl lemon peel. Beat all well together, and pour 
into the basin, tie it over with a cloth, and allow it to 


steam for two hours. 

= . A small quantity of food 

Hurried Meals. carefull D meeteueeds an 

slowly eaten, is far more nourishing than a larger 
quantity, eaten in a hurry. Hurried mastication, even 
with good teeth, is bad, for it does not give time fora 
sutticient supply of saliva to mix with the food ; with- 
out this, indigestion must be the result. When a 
quantity of inadequately crushed substance is thrust 
into the stowach, instead of feeding the system, it acts 
as an irritant. Therefore, when food is of necessity to 
be taken in a hurry, it should be taken of a light kind, 
soup or tish being good. People go on for years sutter- 
ing from indigestion, consulting first one doctor and 
then another, each one being unsuccessful for any 
length of time. If they would only muke a point of 
eating slowly, and masticating carefully, the doctor's 
visits would be unnecessary, and the indigestion by 
degrees would disappeur, 


Isinglass is a most delicate 
Useful Scraps. starch for fine muslins. 


Remove stains from cups and saucers by rubbing in 
fine coal-ashes. To freshen leather-bags, or seats 
of chairs, rub them with the well-beaten white of an 
egg. Whitewash spots may be instantly removed 
by washing them with strong vinegar. Brown 
stains on laking-dishes may be removed by dipping 
iece of fannel in whitening, and rubbing with it. 
urpentine is good to take grease or paint spots out 
of cloth. A little borax added to the water in 
which scarlet-bordered towels are washed, prevents 
their fading. Set a dish of water in the oven 
when baking a cake, and it will seldom burn. 
Bottles are easily cleaned with hot water and ashes. 
ayenne pepper, when blown into the cracks 

where ants congregate, will drive them away. 
Grained wood should be washed with cold tva. 
Tin-ware washed in soda-water will never look like 
new. ‘To polish a stove, rub it with newspaper. 
To thin shoe blacking, add some beer, and shake 


well. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


£8. da. 
Single column, per inch 100 
Double __,, o ee ee os ea 200 
Full page inside, facing matter, either white 
paper or 2nd or Srd page of cover = .. 50 0 O 
Half page ” ” ” - «. 25 00 
Quarter page ” » ” - 1210 ¢ 
Highth page ” ” ” - 650 
Full page, front or back of cover . 60 0 0 
Half page ” ” - - 30 0 0 
juarter page =, ” so we 15 00 
th page ” ” “ 710 O 


All spaces below one-elghth of a page are charged at per Inch rate, 


Black Blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval. 

Counting competition and other objectionable advartise- 
ments are not inserted. - 

The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend 
the insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to the 
other insertions on order. 


__All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY Advertisement Department, Se!l's, 167, Fleet 
Street. London, E.C.; General Offices, Temple Chambers, 
London, E.0. 
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0. E. HORNS 


Celebrated Specialitie 


FOR THE CURE OF 


HAIR «SCALP 
DISEASES. 


Galdness to men, excessive falling off of the 

hatr in women, bald patchgs or prematar 
} @fryness, cannot be cused with one and th. 
; Baie lotion. These disurders arise trun: 


§ quite opposite canses, and require apecitt: 


—— 


ae Men, 


’ 
{ 
Bene “or furebheed) 


eatment. 
LP 


De not waste money on so-called ‘' Restorers © 
cantharides lotioes, ad nostroms for whic! 
im pussible virtucs ase vlasmed by en:pirivai 
preteniera There ts nosuch thing that wii! 
cure Balduess “from whatever caum 
arising,” of protuce luxuriant growth “ins 


few days.” A:ivertisementa to this effect 
are miserable frauds! 
ee 
. 

of hatr 

can b 


thoroughly cured by usiug wy celebrated 
* Bau torn.” It removes the oungeste: 
oonditicu of the full.chs (the canse uf bald- 
Bess), and provides ford for the hatr. Teati- 
moonlals of cures (from eminent medical men 
focludedd) with cash butte, Price per pust, 
be. 6d. and 10s. 6d. Bee 
° 
ALLING OFF and thinning of the 
hair, f:om which ladies saffer alter Mness 
tu the spriug aol sutamn, is dne to a 
feeble circulaticn and relaxation of the 
scalp. My “Germauia Hair Tonte” ned as a 
areasing will increase the abeerbing power of 
the bulbs and re-establish the »ormal function» 
ef the follicles. Post free, 3a. 9d. and 6s. 6d. 


ALD PATCHES amongst the Hair 
or Beard (0 teu reeul te total bald. 
hess) are:lue t) a vegetsble fungus, and 
require duf-renttreaiment from ondipary 
les of heir. My ‘' Areata Lotiun” will effect 
s radical cure even incbruuic cases, Sufferers 
ie net despair! 1 have cured patienta whu 
ad tried every postrum in vain, and had ex- 

hausted meuical skill. 8. 9d and és. 6d. 

ae 
e 
REYNESS. —Grey Hatr can now be 
re-tored tw its own rich nataral colour 
without trouble or danger to health. My 
celebrated “ Acesms “ supersedes all old- 
fashioned dyes and the dang:-rons 

“ Resturers. tis quick iu effect, cleanly to 
Qae, Oduurless, permanent, and does not stain 
the skiu. Medical certificate with each bovtle. 
Frice, 2s. 9d. and 56, = 


Sean HAIR, it roots 


ant functi ins of repruduciion destroyed 

with Hern’s Liqul-i Hate Sulveut “(Reg:t. 

trade mark). iiss vo effect upon the akin 
wietever, No plucking out required. ‘This 
inventiun ts iv'l.ed a beuon to lates affiieted 
with an unnatural growth of hair ov the face, 
orck, or arma = Festimonials, $8 
aod mevival certiticates with each bottle. Post 
free, under cever, 2s. 9u., double size, és. 0d., 
¢wect from 


0. E. HORN, 


HAIR SPECIALIST 
(From the Berlin Skin Hospital), 


Newgort, 1.W. 


London Agents: CASSIE & C0, 
49, Na2WGATE ST,, E.C. 


Parsonal Consultation by Appointment. 


Advice free of Charge. 
PLEASE NAME TH'8 PAPER. 


GODIVA CYCLES. 


Cash Discount, ur BASY TERMS SYSTEM 
42 Eqaal Mouthiy Payments. Catalogues Pree. 
AGENTS WANTED FVERYWHERRB 

4RE SECOND TO N:-NE. Very Superior. 
Pneumatic and Cushk:en Fyres to amy Machine. 
 Juvonile (high clasa) Safetics a Speciality.” 
W. H. MASSTON & OO., 

RURGIS, COVENTRY 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


In every Factory. Werksimp Post Office, Mine, eto., 
hore 56 
NERG 


S HENRY E. PECK, Manager, 


Bri Bt, Li o Bo. 
. Greed in Hoc walk paral Paule Ceibeereh} 
Mention Pafer. 
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MAGIC LIGHT. 


monster | After Severe Illness. 


to their usnal health and strength. 


ost free for P.0. 1/6 


YULE & CO., 24, Melmouth Place, 
Walham Green, London, S.W. 


Sun us your address, and we will 
2 send you post freeour pamphlet, 
in which we recommend indisput- 
ably good, sound, and perfectly aafe negotiable 
tments, free from all risk, and possese- 

ing chances of acquiring 


euch as no one 
would ever ex- 
t to acquire 
any other way. 
There is 00 
speculat.on 
ther on the 
Stock Exchange 
on the Turf, or 
in Business, 
which bolds out 
anything ap 
Proaching the 
same possibili- 
ties of making a 
large fortune 
with so wifling 
an investment. 
To any person 
who desires to considcrably increase his capl- 
tal, without incnrring the risks havartably 
attending ordin Stock Exchange or Tusf , 
Speculations—which in ninety cases out of a! 
hundred end disastrously to those who ence, 
venture to embask in them—we can recom- 
mend nothing safer or possessing the same 
possibiliues of acquiring 


G R Ee T w E lT . Perferatore, cto. 
& Kart "eee 7? LABELS 


Hy AIR DESTROYED 
dsolutely, Permanentty, Painlesaly, ond 

CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO, | sim photic ont oe aa 
Place de Ia Bourse, PARIS. Kent Roat London SE. ? 


FRE ; A PAIR OF CENT’S 12.6 TRUUSERS FR FE. 
mM 


AS SAMPLE CIVEN AWAY. 
ye 20,000 PAIRS AS A TEST. 


008 yards of Pure NAVY BLU SERUE of ertra thickness to be cnt np 
GENTe’ BUITB to Measure, as ov adver ‘ivement, at the nominal p tre 

ef %ie Ueual price, 688. The price 25s. incluaes Carriage tu any part uf 
England, Ireland, or 8o0uand, drrect to cu-tomers’ doors, a, 18 at a wift 
price, that amount vay aly the cast of the w meaione, We wake the 

8 

fe 


by imparting vitality, strength, and ene 


robust, and strong. 


exertions. 


Tonic you sent me. 


its uso.” 


ENORMOUS 
FORTUNET 


eoeeeee eee 


London, E.C. 


Take Guy's Tonie. 


BRASS sce nti 


oc, Se. 


Lovestments within tbe reach of all. 


Ths pastege to Parts ts etd. for a better, or of, fae 
card pegs Bch postcard may be wed 
affxing ap addiuoaal balfpenay te 


uit tor nothing. Als. bo advertive our trous rm in rea! (weed, be-uttral 

Dries, and  ewest de-igns, we wii! present a Pair tor Notbiug with eve y 
seree sult, or Ifyou ouly require sasmp © airasa test o1 what weran do, 
send §s. for a pair, stating wioar aod «hadvand weasare. Send stump tor 
patterns of the eerge, am 


Monta! Depresaio ., 


easy -ef-mescureent forme. We send aame 

moe several testimonials received frr.in the | ondon Newspapers (which 
epe.bs volumes), abo BRVERAL LANGE SHE: 18 of prinsedl testinuwals 
received during ht: month (rom the gover | public. Inorderinyg, the words 
“Test of Samples ” must be piaced in the corner uf letser; al) we ask in 
veturn ja th.t the-e ‘anipley are<hw.. tocastomerw friends, and ww ad- 
dress mentioned. We aloo have patie: naof lack Diagonal ‘vr went’s coaus 
and vesta; beautifal (abrics. A cample ovat and vest to measure for ts, 
out: fur Sde. ; there are highly Golshed (works of art in trilomig). Matter. 
alee we have o sum:ver uve: coats, dust cnale, etc, First urdere at pries uf 
eapples, Wansine.—Othere are Owying car «dverilecioent and prices, 
and supple worthless guods. We wars you we have net appu.oted any 
agente. \notory employs over 8,000 hands, and we are wx og |,0U0 
i sults alone weehly. iven, as we adveriive 

"Teo Loudon and provincial papers. jar only address (we 
wieh to impress this upou you), is 


SMYTH and COMPANY 


; P] 
Maid-tone. 
Send Ord direct. Ch SO; orders. 
oe Karas boncan & aun 


EVERY FARTHING RETURNABLE, 


7 


Continent, 


givd 39VIUNY)’ 


« June 6, 873." 


Name of paprr mnst be 
Warniog.— 


produce healthy vile, 


BAU) te others, 


Gny’s Tonic can be obtained of all Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or it will 
be sent post free at this price by the Guy's Tonic Company, 4, Ludgate Circus, 


Excitement, Changes of the Weather, Slceplessness, Feverish 
Cold, with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, use 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT” 


An imperative Hygienic Need. 
[Th keers the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers and acute Ine 


amovatory diseases, removes Cae mijurious effets of atimulants, excitement, narcotica, 
such ag alcono! tobaceu, tea, & fee, by natural me aus ; thus restorve Vie ucrvoue syatein to 
its normal: undition, by preventing the gieat danger of puis ed bloud and over cerebral 
activity, sleep'essness, irmtalility, worry, etc. 
travelling truuk for apy ewergeucy ; always useful; can never du any harm. 


If its great valua in keeping ths bady in Health wera universally known, 
NO FAMILY WsuLD BE WITHOUT IT. 


T- is the BEST PREVENTATIVE of and CU:.E for BILIOUSNESS, 


Stk Headache, Skin Lruptiese, Mucples on the Puce, Giudin: as, Fevers, Blood Pulsns, 


the effects oferrorsin hating ane Vrinkuys. 
or Wort Ont, ora.y one whese Uittes require then tu undergo Mentalor Cunatusa 
Mentor Strain, it keeps the Blu d pure, avd prevents disastr:.us diseases by paturul means, 


MPOR! ANT to TRAVELLERS in India, Egypt, America, and the 
“ Please send me nalf-a- dozen bote es 
ESOS ¥RUIL SALT tn lodts, bgypt, America, aud on the Contpent for almost every 
complaint, fever imciaded, with the must satisfactory results. 
it vo ull travellers ; in fact, | am uever without it.—Yours fa:thindly, 


A SAFE and sure general tonic and restorative medicine, such 
as Guy's Tonic, should be taken in order to fully restore sufferers 


Guy’s Tonic increases the appetite, strengthens the stomach, 
regulates the liver, gives tone to the nervous organisation, and, 


to the entire muscular 


and mental systems, makes the feeble and delicate vigorous, 
The weary brain, the languid nerve, and the 
prostrate muscular frame receive support and capacity for rencwed 


The Rev. E. CorneiLie, writing from tho Manse, Donegal, 
Treland, says: “I have derived wonderful benctit from the Guy's 
I have recommended it to several members 
of my congregation, and they have experienced great good from 


Want uf Appetite, Coustipatiun, Vumiting, Phiret, ete., and tu remove 


flisinvatuable tu these whoare Fugged, Weary, 
I Eacice: 


ENUS FRUIT SALE L have tried 
lean stromgly recommend 
“AN ANGLBUINDIAN OFFICIAL. 


ATUNE HRULES ALL. THiN GS. 

Var chief dubcaty tu oumprehending nacure is her simplicity—the multitude and bonnd. 
less variety of resulta wuich she euuces from one saw. 
forcible siuile than the variuus resuite caused by a natural action of the Uver, when you 


Jt is impossiuse to have a more 


HE stozmach and ELawexr- and their E2-tals. 
“Permit ine to suy that L nave suffered much from a stomacs and Liver Cowiplaint. 
Having eonsulted ductus and tried many Oiedicines, but fuand that vene of them relieved 
me ef (us entiippy conditiow. one auctur G id we to uy ENOS 'r BRUIT SALT.’ 
upon his aati ¢ af once, aud it ia new vearly a year since | ben to nse it. He great 
value tas ret been overstated, ail ft wish to ony thut by us use | atin epabled to follow m 
« diaily o cupvion, and ty epjoy Ute pleas ures of lite. 
Gem, dearsir yours faithfilly, TRUEH To Mr. Joc. Eno.” 


HE SECRE’ OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESIY OF PORPOSEL,— 


Tartea 


| have recouvenued BNO'S' PRUE 


Ss AV E Y Oo U R s re) LE Ss wWirtieta ia Lire Is A SHAM !-" A now inventios is browsat before tee pablo and 

8 commis success. A ecure of abeminable inritutioie are homudliately introdueed by 

ils GUARANTEED to render the Soles and Heels of your the uuseiuy tious, who, fu copying Ute vicinal chwel. enough ty deceive the public, and 

SOLERGI Boots and Shoes proot ainst the hardest wear and yet net so exacaly us to infringe yon segal ricats, etercise an igesuity that, employed ip 
absolutely watertight. All yuu have to do ts to paint it over. an original chaunel, could nut fail to secure cepucatiou aud prot.” — ADAMS, 


Mr. W. Sevtt, af 16, Fitzroy Roud, Primrose Hull, N.W., wrote, 28th December, 139): 1 i:ud 
yvuur Soleroid {4 really wonderful stuff, and I have been recommend ng it ty my frieuwts. £ 
could dispuse of a large quantity.” Ou the 30th December, 1501, he wrote, orderis g six voren 
Vottles and enclosing the cash. This ts perfectly genuine, and the Propricter will pay £1,000 to 
anyopo who can prove that it is not’ Rundreds of other lestimoniais have been received. 
Scleroid sinks right into the leather at once, im no way affects its suppleuess, and is quite nu- 
affected |.y beat. A bottle will last a whole footy: fur weny months, and will save its wostover 
aud over again. The price cannot hut you, und the result will nstenish you. Trial bottle iee 
and safe by pust for P.O. le. 6d. FirsTousss AGESTS WaNTRD EVERYWHERE. 


H. M. NOBLE, 9, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. 


The Triamph EPTUN FOUNTAIN PENS 
of the 


AT I/- & 2/6 


Te attributed on every hand to ‘he fact that they are simpler, better mace, write more freely, and do more 
work than sny other Pens in the Market ot anything seve than Umree mes the price, 

Brow Rev, Wm. Law, Marston Rectory, Market Barborougs :—"Idecm your invention !ncemparably 
the simplest, cheapest, and best of ail the numerous forme of Fountaim Pens. 


SALL.” 


Prepared 
omy at 


EPFS’S 


GRATEFUL-—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


DR. ROCK'S FEMALE PILLS. 
The most Effectnal and only Reliable, 


Noethtne ever st: nis ving thom. Cased, taste e 


apd QULCR HALOMLESS FO LAE Moss piLicare’ 
CONSERLCTION, Is. 1g 9. Od and t.. ud. per bos 
bw oat, wader cover. td extra. Of all cSemiste, ur 


dirset trom UNIVE GSAL DRUG CO (new and 
only addr-«), 7S. rlect street Landoa, EC 


Write with sm o-d'nary , 
ite Resid n uoe and .verg 

. rable. Writers will fin 
they supersede all @hers, 
Belg wit Ane, mei'um, or 


priate. § Price Is, 
With Tridfum pointed Nib, &. 64.; with Unien Nib, be. ; witn 
ect. Gold Gold Mit ves. 6d. Al Pest 
Try the “ Neptane,”" and if "2 Tretorn i6 within a weet, money aii! be; 
veturned {nm (ail. [tustratel descriptive etreulars free on application. 
Of all Statkovers, or direct from the 
eons MAPOPACTURERE— 


URGE, WARREN, & RIDGLEY 
® “ig London, oe 


WHIT S SE E.Ts 
AT FACIORY PR.CES. © 


21) 27/- 33/- per Half-dozen. 
Belfast Linen Fittings. Fasten (runt or 
back; any shape :vff. Sam;le poated, 37 
extra, Carrie paid over 10a State gac 
collar worn and shape cuffs. Urders executed 
by retum. LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ladies’ or gentlemen's, all qualitics and styles 
at lowest wholesale prices, Write fur price 
list THE PARA@on HoUyB BELFAST. 


‘This is eur 2.6 Neptune 


Length over 5 inches. 


CAUTION.— FErarniins each Rottia andl sre that the CAPSULE in markt ENO'S “ PRUIT 
Wichouc il, yuu Aave veen waposcd on by @ twurtidess UAUalk suid by ull Cheniste. 


bao's ' Frait Sal.” Works, London, SE, by J. €. Bno’s Patent. 


A Veefwl Work, 
ahouid be 


ECONOMIC & sic to 
COOKERY. 


Fredk, King & Co., Ltd., Camomile St. 


London. 


Gratis and 
Post Free from 


TH JORACCONIATS = COM- 
MUNCING. Jewellers, sta- 
i u\ te, An Mel. Guide 
toy bik. a) How to onen a 
Chen Smee CBE CLO! Toe 
<Gsurerw UutriTtine Co. 
21, Euston Hd. Lendun, 


Near.—A Presgesue on tne 
trey Pirdes. (Pree Bigr.. 
fhv. Mvere. Est, 198 


G@iwvV «om AW ATI 
YOUR NICKEL SILVER 
Rem & Femcita Case, 


with your name Mm Hubber, camplete, 742 eemm pe. or 
for vowy Name ve Mesaptam. 
Marking Lined oF Mager. 


Rubber seamp for 
encives 34 @ elemyps 


for postace, ete. SG Inking Name 
andi durceés Stamp, is. Meution thie 
per, and addrees. (CRYSTAL 
ALAUE (JOHN RONDS GOLD 
MEDAL MAKKING INK WORMS, 
7& Koutt gate Hoad, Lopduas, N. 


Should be kapt in every bedroom and 


r 


merry mee nati 


608 


WHAT CAN WE TELL 
OU? 


RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 16. 


tere the Chartered Accountants’ statement with 
the word which was omitted from the article 


Bious MEASUREMENTS that appeared on page 573 of 
Preion week ending March eeth, 
** We pertify that the sealed envslers handed to us by 
a We is 


| ont eekly in connection with this competition has 
m opened and contained the word tmpracticable.” 


SEL men «< Seaecle, 
Uhr Com Pat 


Wardrobe Chambers, 
Queen Victoria Street, London. 


Here is the passage in full :— 


“It is needless to point out the circumstances that 
may make this unit of measure tmpracticable.” 


1,605 readers entered, 109 of whom sent the word 
ticable. To make the amounts even we have 
2s, 9d. to the £80 58. to be divided, which means 

that each winner becomos entitled to 14s. 9d. 


As the winners are more than fifty in number, we do 
Kt occupy space with their names and addresses. 

@ list is at the disposal of anyone who cares to call 
at this office with a view to inspecting it. 


Reavers who wish to become possessed of one of our 
gold-plated pencil-cases must take eight pieces of 
paper shaped like a, and twelve pieces shaped like 

,.and from these make a square. A pencil-case 
will be forwarded to the first reader from whom a 
correct solutign comes to hand, and to every twenty- 
fifth afterwards until twenty-five have been awarded. 
Five more pencil-cases will be awarded to com- 
petitors whose solutions of the puzzle are most neatly 

- executed. 


Ad 


Next week we shall publish particulars of a prize for 

ricketers, which will be open to members of every 

fide club in the kingdom, and for which we 

pose to set aside eleven sovereigns weekly from 

Pe first week in May to the first week in 
September. 


: @ T. writes:—A striking fact in connection with the 
very interesting articles which you are publishing 
under the heading Staves or To-pay, is, that 
there are in London alone overa quarter of 4 million 
working—Aard working, too—women, whose earn- 
ings do not everege more than a shilling a day. 
Surely every one of these might, with perfect pro- 
priety, be called a slave ; for if to work under the 
conditions in which the majority of them have to 
work for about a penny an hour is not slavery, | 
don’t know what is. 


Owe to the kindness of our readers, two thousand 
of the poorest children in the East-end of London 
@ good and satisfying dinner last Christmas. 
pete cold, wintry weather, the princ.pal require- 
mente of the ver poor children in the slums is 
nourishing food. fe the hot days of summer, fresh 
country air is at least as important, and we hope 
that we may succeed in raising a fund which will 
ensure n:any Sheusunds of East-end children having 
e@ day of «i.rtry air, aud good food during the 
coming sutemer months. We have obtained the 
co-operation. of Mr. John Kirk, Secretary of the 
Ragged School Uniou—whose name is so well known 
in connection with work of this kind—and he has 
yery kindly consented to assist ua in the organisation, 
provided that we supply the funds. Next week we 
shall make a full announcement with regard to the 
eourse that will be pursued in carrying out this 
object. For the present we will say nothing more 
about it, except that we expect to be able to 
‘provide the children with a day in the country 
and plenty of food and drink at an_astonish- 
ingly low figure. Of course the most important 
pert of the whole matter is the raising of the 
money, and our experience last Christrons time leads 
ws to expect that our readers will respond heartily 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


to an appeal of the kind. Their can, we 
assure them, be devoted to no detter object, and a 
few shillings will scarcely be missed from the fund 
which many people are putting aside to pay for 
their own outings during the warmer weather 
which is now drawing near. The proprietors of 
Pearson's Weekly open the list with a subscription 
of £5 58, and will be glad to send collecting lists 
to any reader who would like to try and Pecos 
friends and acquaintances to join in swelling the 
Fresh Air Fund. Amounts subscribed wi 
acknowledged in this paper. In case any readers 
care to make this fund the means of obtaining one 
of the coveted P. IW. pencil-cases, we shall be glad 
to promise one of these to any person who sends a 
subscription of £1 and upwards to the Fresh Air 
Fund, whether the amount is from an individual or 
the resu!t of a subscription. In sending subscriptions 
in, it should be stated whether they are intended 
as attcimpts to gain pencil-cases or not. We trust 
that those to whom this idea commends itself will 
forward their subscriptions as soon as possible, for 
the sooner we know on how large a scale the matter 
can be done, the better we shall be able to make 
adequate arrangements. Subscriptions should be 
addressed to the Editor of Pearson's Weekly, Temple 
Chambers, London, E.C., with the envelopes marked 
Fresa Ark Fonp. 


R. WANTs to be informed how great an area the house- 
tops of London cover. There are, roughly 
speaking, 700,000 houses in London, and it may be 
approximately stated that on an average the roof of 
each covers an area forty feet square. This means 
that the roofs of London, if all were amalgamated, 
would form a complete shelter over 25,000 acres. 


ENFIELD wants to know how many people in this 
country read a daily paper every day —-——— 
The aggregate issue of the daily papers of Great 
Britain and Ireland—morning and evening —is about 
three and a half million copies per diem. Managers 
of daily papers usually compute, we believe, that 
every copy sold is read by tive persons. This, we 
believe, to be an over-estimate. It would probably 
be nearer the mark to say that every one of these 
papers is read by three persons, and this means that 
ten and a half million people (or rather more than a 
quater of the whole population) regularly read a 

aily paper. 

A. T. asks in which country titled personages are 
most numerous. There are considerably 
over half 4 million noblemen in Russia, though in 
proportion to population the quantity is greater in 
Austria, where there are over 350,000. A century 

‘o Spain was even more prolific in people of title 
than Russia is to-day. 


F. A. O. writes :—“ My wife posted a letter to her 
nephew on October 31st, 1887, at Vere Street, Oxford 
Street, W., addressed to Melbourne. On Saturday, 
27th of February last, it was delivered to us here at 
Richmond, through the Dead Letter Otfice. So that 
it appears for four years and four months the Post 
Office authorities have been trying to find either the 
owner or the writer. This, I think, speaks volumes 
for the perseverance of the postal oflicials.” 
Yes, it certainly does, or for their dilatoriness. 


G. C.—OF course the man in the picture is the land- 
lord’s son. 


OwiNno to our having to go to press earlier for the 
next two weeks, we shall be unable to announce 
results of Competitions until a week later in each 
case. 


J.C.—We always like to fall in with the desircs of 
correspondents when we can, but we are afraid that 
your rMquest will never be gratified. Though not 
exactly a‘Bicted with an overwhelming degree of 
modesty, the editor of this paper and The Search 
Light certainly has not sufficient self-assertion to 
publish his portrait and biography among JounNaL- 
ists OF ‘To-DAY in the new magazine. 


F. H. 8. writes:—I should be glad to know your 
opinion on the following questions :—There is a cer- 
tain umount of work to be done in the world and a 
number of persons to do it. But some men work 
harder thar others at their respective trades or pro- 
fessiona, aud earn more money. Are these men en- 
titled to ilo so, or are they keeping other men, who 
are out of work, from getting employment? We 
will lake the instance of a clerk, who is desirous to 
get on, works well, and obtains better pay than the 
other ten in bis ottce. If he had not worked so 
hard his employer would have had to take on another 
clerk. 1s the fingt clerk really keeping the second 
out of a place, or is he justly entitled to work above 
the average in grder to obtain better wages? The 
former, perhaps, only works for luxuries, or at any 
rate is above necessity without his extra labour. The 
Jatter perhaps has a wife and family to support. 
Do not you think it would be better if men earning 
high wages worked less and thus made room for 
the uneniployed instead of the present system, by 
which some earn more than others, while there are 
always men out of work, not from @ant of ability, 
but Keone there is not suflicient work for all? 

We certainly do not think that your 
ideas will hold water at all. everybody's work weie 


to be reduced to » dead level of medioority, there 
would be an end to all incentive to excel, and con- 
sequent stagnation in all branches of work for 
which mental or manual ability is ret Ne 
doubt, if the plan you suggest were ! some 
folk who now find a difficulty in making a eu ¢ 
income to keep themselves and their families in com- 
fort, would get on better. But it is a sound axiom 
that, in matters of this kind, the object to be aimed 
at is to do the greatest good to the greatest number, 
and this can only be accomplished by the sharpen- 
ing of men’s brains and energies on the whet-stone 
of competition. 


B. W. H. wants to start making a collection of some 
kind, and asks us to advise him as to the form this 
had better take. In the early days of 
the paper we invited correspondents to send us par- 
ticulars of curious collectio: and we have just 
looked up, for your benefit, what they had to say. 
One collected corks, and became such an expert on 
these, that he could tell the sort of bottle in which 
a ore had been used. Another purchased a speci- 
men of every article sold by street hawkers for a 
penny, with the result that he had cabinets filled 
with these little trifies,on which he placed a value 
of several hundred pounds. Another collected 
boot-heels, which he had picked up in publio 
thoroughfares. is collection, as may be expected, 
did not take up much room. Another collected 
buttons, preferably those which had been worn by 
friends, and to each one she attached a little 
parchment label stating whose form it had adorned. 
Another was able to boast the possession of an 
album in which was neatly fastened a lock of hair 
of almost every one of his friends and relativ 
together with those of a number of celebrities o 
the past and the present. And yet another, was 
fired with a desire to form a complete collection 
of all the thousands of different varieties of steel 
pens. We hope you will tind something here to 
suit your taste. 


L. D. says:—I was much interested at the neatness 
of the type-written letter I received from you the 
other day, and should like to know how quickly I 
could expect one of my clerks to acquire the art of 
type-writing. Machines are expensive, and I don’t 
want to purchase one unless I can be reasonably 
sure of being able to put it to use soon. 
The answer to this must of course depend very 
largely upon the quickness of the individual who is 
to learn the type-writer. We should say that, pro- 
vided several hours daily are given to practice, six 
weeks ought to be a sufficient time in which to 
acquire a speed at least as great as that with the 
pen, and this without the occurrence of more than an 
occasional error. As time goes on, the Speed 
attained will, of course, be much greater. We have 
seven operators in this office who type-write at 
least three times as fast as they can write with a 
pen; and the advantage is not merely in the time 
they save, but in that saved by those who look over 
matter type-written for the press, and read type- 
written letters before signing them. A_type- 
written letter can be read at least twice as fast as 
one written in the plainest handwriting, and we 
always wonder why it is that more business 
houses do not make ao practice of having all their 
letters written in this way. We are convinoed that 
two shorthand clerks who are skilful type-writers 
will get through as much work as four equally good 
shorthand writers who cannot manipulate the ty pe- 
writer. Americans are proverbially smart in 
business matters, and the proportion of business 
letters written by hand is with them, we should say, 
considerably smaller than that of business letters 
written with the ty pe-writer in this country. 


We find the space at disposal in this 6 for answering 
queries insufficient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
to those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of enquiry. All generas enquiries will be 


answered. Legal and medical advice we cannot give. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


a d, 
One Year.........00008 8 8 
Half Year ...........086 ~4 4 
Three Months............ 2 23 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.G 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“Homoursomg, Lowpon." 
Back Numbers more than a Sfonth old, 34. each 
SOLE AGRNTS FOR AUSTRALASIAL 
Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 


P._W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 
248, Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks, 
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EDWARDS’ 
HAIR DYES, 


Black or Brown, also that lovely golden 
tint so much admired. Does not stain or 
| injure the skin, and in a few applications 
entirely and permanently produces the re- 
quired tint. 
{ 
! 


8s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per Bottle, 
SENT POST FREE, 38d. CXTRA, 


EDW ARDS & CO., 


The Favourite Confection. World-wide Sale. 


- # SKUSE'S * 
| HERBAL TABLETS. 


NN eee 


| Re 


! 


GU 
Prepared from the Finest And 
| Aniseed, Horehound, Coltsfoot, 

Mars! mallow, and other choice 


» Horbs. 


than 


j 3d. Three linus, post free, ts. , 
WORKS: 106, PRAED 


Desa is 
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SKIN DISEASESI|IRG 
g from 


SSE Prurigo (intense intolerable itching). 
6 Psoriasis (scaly skin atiection). 
ES Red Nose or Face (roughness, etc.) 
es = Sallow or Blotched Complexion. 
b= Dandriff ithe great cause of loss of hair), 
Also fallinjr of Moustache, Blackheads, Ringworm, 
Excorations, Flushed Face, etc. Send today for a 
Marvellous Kemedy, {ree by parcel post, 29 the case. 
Pleasant to use. No ditty Ointments, etc. Try one 
Case and be convinced. Scientinically prepared, the 
finest remedy in existence for the cure of these dis- 
figuring complaints. When sending, say which ai- 
ment you wish to be cured of. Separate pre 
rt soy of above yeasts from. Address ictiers:— 
lew Remedies Co., 16, Farga s 
Coos ali Postal Orders, oe NSS ne aes 


born’ Par 
work.” RK 


bat : well-ass« 
es prices. 

F MANN 4 cO gee Those 

h usa call 


\ I tipher 


| 
MAKE MONEY. 
| ee 


;We will send free a Nickel- 
' Silver Pen and Pencil Rubber 
; Stamp ef your Namoand Address 
(as Sample); also particulars of a most Profit. 
able Agency for whole or &pare time,on receipt 
of a deposit of 6d. This amount will 


allowed on future ord king the : 
stvolgtee ne ders, making the Samp}, 


CONSTANT INCOME ASSURED. 
Agency Department :— 


LONDON RUBBER STAMP COMPANY, 


« 120, Cheapside, Loxdon, E.C. 


V.E. J. SILVERTON 


will send Ais work, post free, 6d.,un the 


Colds, Measles, Scarlet Fever, Throat and 
Nervous Deafness, Giddiness, etc. More 


| wonderful cures. One of many letters re- 


ceived from all parts :— 
** Berelengh, near Petersfield, Hants, Nov. 23. ; 
Jew f. 


“Sir,-l am thankful to teil you that ni 


Cannot express how thankful I feel for having tound 
outyour Aural Remedy. Iwill ree 


Address: Rev. E. J. SILVERTON, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUOGATE CIhCUS, 


See ee 
heeorshouldeye » OF Blotehes || SO Reward. 


PIANO LEARNT IN ONE LESSON. 


io pee abies evena perfect nuvice to ac- 


H. J. SEARLE & SON, 


House Furnishing, Washing and Sewing 
Machines, General Drapery, Tailoring, and 


70, 72, and 74, OLD KENT ROAD. 


10.000 MENS’ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


EDWARDS’ 


Ne WORLD-RENOWNED 


» HAIR PRODUGER & RESTORER. 


USED BY THOUSANDS DAILY®T. 


ITS SUPERIORITY IS UNSURPASSED. 


= SY 


ua COLOUR NEVER FAILS. 


S ZA 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” positively forces LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, and MOUSTACHIOS to grow heavily in a few weeks, without 
injury to the skin, and no matter what age. 


The World-Renowned Remedy for Baldness, 


from whatever Gause Arising. 


WH 
ey As a PRODUCER of WHISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS it has never 
been equal.ed. As a CURER of WEAK or THIN EYELASHES, or 


‘© 19, Gloucester Place, Liverpool. 

“Dear Sir,—After trying several hair producers and] on tbe back of his head f.vim his birth. I applied the 
eek yours a fair trial, I must sctcnglelee tote the | ‘Harlene‘ to the place daily and the result has been most 
18 “3. BENNETT.” 


AN EXCELLENT HAIR DRESSING. 


‘Lower Heywood, Banbury, Oxon. 


“Sir,—Kincly forward avother bottle of ‘ Harlene.’ 
like it immensely. I think it an excellent dressing for the ‘ ; 5 
hair, and prefer it to any other. “Mre. ROSE.” have and always shall recommend it to my friends, 


AN ANXIOUS FATHER SATISFIED. 
‘*Sir,—I am pleased to testify to the efficacy of your 
‘Harlene.’ My little boy (4) years old) has had a bald place 


satisfactory.” Name and address suppressed by desire. 
Uriguial may be seen. 


A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR IN 7 MONTHS. 
“ Pavilion Theatre, London. 
“«Gentlemen,—I have used two bottles of * Harlene,’ and 
I it has produced a good head of hair in seven months. I 


“CONNIE MELNOTTE.” 


A DISTANT FRIEND. 


‘* Kasr-el-Nil Barracks, Catro, Egypt. 
“ Dear Sir,—1 received the ‘ Harlene’ quite safe,and Iam | have used one bottle, and can detect an improvement in 
very pleased with the effect upon my hair. Kindly for- my hair already. Please send another bottle 
ward another large bottle. ‘ Private ARTHUR HAKRIS." “WA. RU DSTEAD.” 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


EBIiGH Ho 


KATRIN. 
7/6, 10/6, 13.6, Zenae™ 


OW! WUAT LOVELY DESIGNS AND 
HOW CHEAP! A - well-known lady 
says; ‘Your Spring and Suminer Pat; 
terne are the most beautitul | have seen. 

Sucagt.—lcing large manufac 
turers suppising the leading 
Vholesale Houses, we exe Fl 
rpecial desamner ter these luvery 
thin fabrics — Write for PAL 
TERNS POsT FIKEE, nerd got 


95, 


RE OF DEAFNESS 


Noises in the ears, Deafness after 


2u years before the public. Many 


pad Pie ase 


quite gene, also the noise in my ear. W. 


mend it to 
how to be suffering from a ran, Virare 
moet grateful thanks tro: sur humble 
t. “E WAKE 
Rev, E. J. Silverton” 


Patterns 
Post 
Free. 


LONDON. 


IT1S A FACT. 


“How to Vamp” (Copyright) en- 


company Ones on piano, organ, 
ets. fessional mitsicians and 
areethat it da the finest 
yet known It is ieta 
mechanical sse:em or an imita- 
thon, but is original Anyone 
showing these statements to be 
falxe, [will give hie £5-. lrice 
1v.6d. GOUDHEAD, 2,Vuvestone 

ale, Cheshire, "C. Grin- 
q, Varix Conservatoire, 
and Vro essor ot Music, 3, Ellen- 
k, Weston-siper-Mare, speaks hisbly of this 
evised ecition, ilu-trated by 3 vamnps, 3s. nett 


REQUIRED 


AGENTS IN LONDON j(0lRECT"::: 


“*POPULAR PARCEL,” Lot No. 277. 


orted stocks in all departments; luwest 
No extra for time given. 

requiring gools should not fail to give 
, ov write lor Jnuttculars direct. 


i} 


LIMITED, 


Outfitting. 


TROUSERS 3/ll 


Sent Post Pree} for 4/3. 

Write or call for Pattg ens. Send size 
of Waist and leay th of Leg. 
TARLING BROS., Whew sale Clothiers, 
42, Goswell Roag, hy ndon, EC. 


Nu 
4 Minutes’ walk from Gea eval Post iffice. econd Hand 


at, Sell's, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.0, — feneral Offices" Temple bha 
’ ’ \ 


ee rw oy 


lyertisements should he sent to “ Pearson's Weekly” Ady lertisement Deoartme 


PeTELY unsbrinkable 


be 


mention tia 


NORTH of ENGLAND MANUFACTURING Co , LEEDS. 


DALE ,.. 
DRESSES 


From 5/6 the FULL DRESS LENGTH. 


OPLENDID BLCCESe OF OVE NOTED 


MILLENNIUM 
FLANNELS... 


For Ladies’ underwear, Hove’ & Gents’ Shirts Asso- 
Prioee Ug). per ya, 2Sins. wide. 


CONYERS &Co, Manufactiirers, Dale St, Manchester 


°CURTAINS 


LOOMS CaRaiace PAIB 


Cutts,, mon deogn of real hac 


wistered Roller [sir 
VEN AWAY with every 
te oT appmueED 
Lo post free. — 1 OO. andeheques j ayubleto > 


, & SONS, LISTE GATE, NOTIENGHAS 
Established 1857. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
‘¢46, Handsworth Street, Glasgow. 
“Dear Sir,—Yours is, indeed, a wonderful discovery. I 


returned. larcels Carnage 
super 


Desiccated Soup—Brown. 


tables with Extract of Beef. 


tor all White Soups. 


Desiccated Soup—Tomato. 


Ketains the entire flavour of the 
unimpaired, 


ws 


Excellent fog Gravies, Sauces, ctc. 


Cookery Bool: Free. 


or its immediate suburbs, whe are in a position 
tointroduge responsible persons to be supplied i par ot elegans Lie owing: rou urtain, ronwDon.- 
wit pasy terms *darve ne floral sprays, sunert destyn, tyd-, long 

ith guods on our easy terms system ; large and ide, taped edges: T pair handsume Hiaing-room 


aide. be 


om Curtart 
Warhing hace 
we 2 La 


PERMANENTLY, 


of stomped directed envelope. 


street, London, W.G 


Press Notices. 


Equal Monthly mht 
Payments £10 the hoot. 
168 8d Monthly 


itedive he Sole Pr 
OPOLITAN writedivect tot 
MACHINIST Co., CORNS J. B. FOGGITT, 
Chemist, Southport, 


who atl, send + Packet Voot bree tor 
ens 7 stumps, double wize 12 stamps. 


“ Limited, 


Without, Loncon. E.C. 
nged, 


Each Juno guaranteed 12 months 


‘ 


LBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


WY VY YY o@ Quickly correct all irregu- 


HAVE YOU TRIED? 


A combination of oarefully sclected Vege- 


Desiccated Soup—White—Vegetable. 


A purcly Vegetable preparation—excellent 


Gravina—Edwards’ Gravy Powder. 


Sold by all Respectable Grocers. 


3 to 6, CAMOMILE STREET, 


Root ‘and Pranch. Particulars free on receipt 


Pp. W. COLLINS, Impertql Mansions, Oxford 


ITT’S 
JUNO CYCLES “i:?"" FOGGI 


Remaves Corns and BUNIONS in 
MORE three days without pain. Is thin 
as silk, and takes up no Troon 10 


Inerder to obtain the genuine, 


POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING FOR STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, AND PRESERVING THE HAIR. 


“HARLENE.” 


we : WN 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PRONOUNCE IT TO BS PERFECTLY HARMLESS, AND DEVOID OF ANY METALLIO OR OTHER iNJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
13., 28. €d., $s. Gd., and 58. 6d. per Kottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and I’erfumcrs all over the world, or sent direct, on receipt of 1s. 4d., 28. 10d., 38. 11d., and 6s. Postal Orders preferred. 


“LILINE” SOAP 


Is a pure transparent soap, unequalled for 
the complexion, invaluable to adults and 
children alike for the skin. Allays scurf and 
irritation, will be found nice for the hair, 
keeping it clean and soft, which is a great 
assistance to the ‘ Harlene.” 


Price, 9d, per Tablet; 3 for 2s. 
SENT POST FREE, 3d. EXTRA. 


larities, remove all ob- 
structions, and relieve the 
distressing symptoms s0 
prevalent with the sex. 
Boxes 1/1} & 2/9 of all Chemists. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Injurious and Worthless. 
Towle’s Pennyroyal aud Steel Fiils 
for Females will be sent any- 
where on receipt of 15 or 34 stam 
by the maker, FE. T. TOWLE 
Chemist, NOLTINGHAM. 


Don’t take medicine, but read " MYSTERIA,” the moat 
approved guide on essential matters. Post free, 1s. 
Boethos Publishing Company, 61, Lord Street, Liver- 
pool, (Meution Pearson's.) 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


CATARRH CURE 


SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Cures Cold in the Head, cures Nervons 
Headache, instantly relicves Hay Fever 


remedy for Faintness and Dizaness. 
Ss by all Chemists and Stores, 
rice ONE 8! G. 
@@ Refuse worthless imitations 
Post-free 15 stamps, from 


Tomato | MACKENZIE'S Cure Depot, Reading 


| CURE FITS! 


AND TO PROVE IT 


66 will GIVE A BOTTLE. of my Remedy for 

Nothing. so that sufferers may have an 

Opportunity of testing the truth of vhat I 
fearlessly tate.” 

THOUSANDS OF BOTTLES OF THIS 
MARVELLOUS MEDICINE GIVEN AWAY 
EVERY YEAR. 

Thave mace a life-long study o1 the disease of Fits 
Epilepsy. or Falling Sickness. and when -ay CORE. f 
do nut mean merely to stop them fer atime, and then 
have them return again Mean a RADICAL CURE. 
have known my reinedy tocure the worst case, Ke 
caure otters have fa 
you should continue 


TREATISE. anc S ‘ . 
Costs you bothing fora triaand 1T WILL CU se 


H. G. ROOT, 28, Endsleigh Gardens 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 
SS 

RUBBER. STAMPS —- Your Moneerain 


formark Linen or Vaper lwo letters, 


< ” 
LISTS PO3sT N “ Americorn Teas theee, ds Ml «ats mame, 16 
aint SISTER Lox, nd ink icluded. Bar ‘ 
a ep REGIST eee bree a Bere { eatra, adie 
z : Wanted.  Satuefaction guaranteed or 
monials and P LA S TER money returned —P.W. TRETONACO, 


nee EEE 
ONE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 PILLS 


is warranted tocure all disebarves from the Urinary 
Organs, io cither sex (acquired or constitutional 
Gravel aud Painsin the bacs.  Guaranterd irce Trot. 
Mercury. Sola in Boxes, 4. ot each, by all Chemists 
anu Matent Medicine Vendors through ut the world, oF 
weul to any address tor sixty stamps by the Mahkets, 
the Lincoln and . idland Counties Urag Companys, 
Lincole. 


uprietor 


EC, 


VITAL SECRETS FOR MEN. | 


and Neuralgia in the Head, 15 the best 


% } c y ‘aye ’ 
- f WEEK ENDING 


iv oO PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Apriz 9, 1892. 
ce 


Begin with the Blood. 
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t tte pure blood. No, not one. . 
rhe ead ie ssutiel (?) ‘ Arsenic, Mercury, and the Iodides. But the mischief of it! The stomach is upset, the nerves set on’an edge, the bones permeated 
by aches, and the constitution shaken to pieces. The remedy is us bad or worse than the disease. 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets have no poisons in them. Nothing to injure: only simple and purifying ingredients, of great efficacy. A child may take them with 
safety. Moreover they are nice to the taste. 
Blood is a possession common to all of us. You have neglected it, no doubt; just as we all do—sometimes ho mp vete aoe that is the reason our health Is 
neither so good as it might be, nor as it should be. Let us then purify the blood by taking Frazer's Sulphur Tablets in ee y. 
Pure blood is a life-long delight. It is health—real good health and strength—free from pimples, spots, sores, and aches. : 
Have pure blood internally and use a really good modern soap—Frazer’s Sulphur Soap—externally, and you ensure a clear skin me a good complexion. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a good skin or a clear complexion can be secured by Soap alone. It cannot. A eae aeolian sulphur s08p—1 an 
invaluable aid to personal beauty, but the first essential is pure bloed. This must never be forgotten. If we can’t have the quite pure, then we must get 
it as pure as we can. 
A man wants a clear skin and a wholesome complexion in business. Else if he be seins pimply, or disfigured, other men fight shy of dealing with him. 
Let the man take Frazer's Sulphur Tablets internally and use Frazer’s Sulphur Soap externally. : 
A woman needs a good complexion, else her happiness is decreased, and her charm to the other sex much lessened. Let the woman take Frazer's Sulphur 
Tablets internally and use Frazer's Sulphur Soap externally. 
A child fe aie health sake needs a rosy skin free from eruptive blemish, and a blood free from the taint of fever and infectious germs. Let the child take 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tabijets internally and use Frazer's Sulphur Soap cptgeieee a Pee eas ean 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets used internally ensure good blood—pure b! that holds diseases a’ : 
Frazer's ecipliae Soap renders the Skin soft, supple, and smooth, neither drying the oils of the Skin nor shrivelling the nails nor splitting the hairs. It isa 
milled soap, contains extra balm, and 1s free from excess of alkali or fat. It is simply and truly the best of all Soaps. 


TEST THEM 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Samples of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets for internal use will be sent gratis and post free on application. Name ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.” Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 
are put up in fs. 14d. packets (post free 1s. 3d.). Frazer's Sulphur Soap (scented), in white card boxes, price 6d.; unscented, in green boxes, price 6d.; three, 
post free, 1s. 6d. Frazer’s productions are sold by, or may be ordered of, all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home or in any part of the world. Sole 
Proprietors, FRAZER'S TABLETS, LIMITED, 11, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


ovER ONE MILLIOnN PACHETTS SOLD eiWHE EERILY ! 


The World is Astounded at the Marvellous Value of 


LIPTON’S TEA 


DIKECT FROW! THE TEA GARDEN 
=. = 0 are: LO Tt 


FAMOUS TEA AND COFFEE ESTATES IN CEYLON, 
Including the celebrated estates of Dambatenne, Laymastct! Monera- 
rie a i a 
“asia : Tea drinkers abroad can have special quotations, including all 
Os ADD J (0 charges for above Teas, delivered free in any part of the World. 


LIPTON IS SOLE PROPRIETOR OF SEVERAL OF THE MOST 


TO THE TEAPOT. 
<a ES 
X 


a IN PURCHASING LIPTON’S TEAS you get them 
at PLANTER’S PRICES, and Save actually 
6 to 8 MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS. 


These Teas have a more oxquisite aroma and delicious flavour than any Teas ever offered to the 
public. They have undoubtcdly reached a pinvacle of success never before attained by avy Tea in the World. 


NOTE THE PRICES :— Perlb. 2b. 7Ib., 101b., and 201b. 
Searle si geen cagers oreo ’ Packed in Patent Air-tight 
F Ind d Ch 
“Blend, nite linac } i/- Canisters. 


Specially Selected Cevlon.\ NO EXTRA CHARCE FOR CANISTER. 
Indian and China Blend ait Orders by Post should be accompanted by 


ON Hist Choi t Ger) Postal Order, including 2d, per Ib. for carriage 
THT CEYLON OBSERVER eavs —'' We need scarcely remind our Ceylou readers that the Haputale Group of HEA olces ey oa) mnelt SE1e pana i len eke nae pall) 

Tstates is one of the most valuable both for Tex and Coffee in this country . . . and it is well known that and Indian Blend, the» 2 i Rates must be sent includin, 1d. ert Shs 

Domiaterne produces both in quantity and quality some of the finest Tea grown in Ceylon.” Finest the world can produce weight of wrapper. _ é i FREE 
TUE CEYLON TIMES says. -‘' ‘{r. Lipton has secnred some of the finest land for Tea in Uva, Ceylon. Dambatenne i 4 pper. 


has already made a name for itself fur the Fine and Delicate Flavour of its Teas.” 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 
Duty to Her M Cust fe 
LIPTON Gii:"athain ‘br treland. Tule undoubtedly proves the extracrainsry vane std Meta casi at LIPTON’S FAMOUS TEA! 


LIPTON TEA AND COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON. 
j THE LARGEST TEA AND PROVISION DEALER IN THE WORLD. 


s27 TEA AND COFFER SHIPPING WAREHOUSES :—Maddema Mills, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, LONDON BRANCHES :—Angel tlouse, Islington ; 19, High Street, Kingsland; 203, Old Street, K.C.; 240 and 242, 
fcr TEA AND COFFEB SALE Rooms :- Mincing Lane, London, F.C. Egrare Rood: wee 68, V cotlourns Grove, W. ; 87, ShUsD strech poplars ste tien S.W. pte Walworth 
sar WHOLESALE TEA BLENDING AND DUTY-PAID STORES :—Bath Street, and Cayton Street, London, E.C oad, S.E.; 98, Rye Lane, Peckham ; 18. St. John’s Road. Clapham Junction; 13, treet, Deptford ; 144, 

: . Trafalgar d, t G ich: 0 stp h > 128, La : 
&7 COFFEE ROASTING AND BLENDING WAREHOUSE :—Old Street, London, EC. ne, rent HPO eco ae aticining *Fiough ton“), Sottenham; 228) Lambeth Walk, 8B. 


’ 


18 and 20, Strutton Ground, Westmiuster; 245, High Street, Camden Town. 


[GENERAL OFFICES: Bath Street, City Road, London, B.C. BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM. 
Adver? tld be sent to ‘' Pearson's Weekly" Advertisement Department, Sell’s. 167, Fleet Street. London. E.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
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